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McCulloch “Sabertooth’ Saw Chain 


of chain saw 
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NOW ...from a brand new, McCulloch owned factory devoted exclusively to 
the production of saw chains, comes a complete line for every popular make 
of power saw. This guarantees the rigid quality control only possible under 
one roof—only possible at McCulloch. 


CUTTER TEETH. High carbon, Aus-Tempered saw steel with hollow ground cutting face... 
clean, fast cutting and easy to file. 


DEPTH GAGES. Extra heavy Aus-Tempered steel...double chain life by increasing rivet 
bearing area. 


SPACERS. Extra heavy Aus-Tempered steel...preannealed and double quenched for 
greater toughness. 


CONNECTING LINKS. Non-scuffing, high carbon, Aus-Tempered steel... self-lubricating; 
long wearing; smooth running. 


RIVET. Higher than drill-rod quality steel... bearing portion of rivet electronically hardened. 


All new ‘‘Sabertooth” is the fast-cutting, long-wearing saw chain you need for heavy 
production logging...made by the World’s largest builder of power chain saws. Ask 
your chain saw dealer about it today, or write for further information. McCulloch 
Motors Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California. Export Dept.: 301 Clay Street, San 
Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. Canadian Distributor: 220 W. First Avenue, Vancouver, 
B.C.; 525 First Avenue, Quebec, P.Q.; 861 Lansdowne Street, Peterboro, Ontario. 


RAIcCULLOCH 


Sabertooth Chain 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
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what makes the Allis-Chalmers AD-40 


outstanding for forestry service... 


THE ALLIS-CHALMERS AD-40 MOTOR 
GRADER IS DESIGNED WITH THE POWER, 
STRENGTH AND DEPENDABILITY 
NEEDED FOR SERVICE IN THE WOODS 


Full 104 Brake HP gives this modern grader the 
power and speed to get jobs done, even on 
steep grades or in soft or rough going. 


Built Rugged for Tough Assignments—Exclusive 
single-member tubular frame absorbs sudden 
shocks and the stress of heavy blade loads. 
Heavy-duty clutch, transmission and final 
drives also back up big blade capacity. The 
AD-40 is built throughout for the kind of de- 
pendability that counts when working far from 
service facilities. 


Hugs the Ground on Steep Grades—the AD-40’s 
low center of gravity gives it ground-hugging 
ability second to none. Plenty of traction and 
stability help resist side thrust, add to maneu- 
verability. 


Easy on the Operator — Power steering absorbs 
the wheel shocks, lets operator work with mini- 
mum of effort. “Pilot house” visibility lets him 
see the front wheels and both ends of the blade 
—sitting or standing. Operator’s seat and steer- 
ing wheel are adjustable, platform is roomy, 
controls are easily reached. 


Handles BIG Loads — The AD-40 has balanced 
power, weight and traction to move bigger loads 
— rolling-action moldboard keeps load “live” 
and rolling freely for best use of the power — 
higher-arch front axle and ample throat clear- 
ance to permit the large windrows. 


Let us send you complete information about 
the AD-40 — or your Allis-Chalmers dealer will 
be glad to give you the complete story. 


AD-40 
104 brake hp © 23,000 Ib 
6 forward speeds to 20.4 mph © 3 reverse speeds to 7.0 mph 
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Conservation Caravan 


EDITOR: 

We always enjoy receiving AMERICAN 
Forests but the issues of March and April 
were of special interest, partly due to the 
plans for the convention at Portland, Ore- 
gon, September 6-9. I have been to the 
Coast on three different occasions and the 
Conservation Caravan sounds wonderful. I 
plan to be at your meeting. However, we 
note from the Caravan schedule that the 
trip from Portland to Oakland is by bus 
in one day. This would be a long, tire- 
some trip and passengers would miss much 
of interest. ... 


J. H. Dickerson 

Mining Engineer 

Huntington, West Virginia 
Epiror: 

I will plan to be at your Portland meet- 
ing. At this moment, it seems I should fly 
to meet the Conservation Caravan at some 
point, probably Chicago. Mrs. Johnson 
and I moved down here last March. We 
plan to build a new home on a ridge in 
the foot of the Ozarks. A year ago, I fenced 
in our 200 acres of land and planted 5000 
seedling pines. A very dry summer and 
fall left me with 1500-1800 living. This 
winter I set out 10,000 and to date have 
very little loss to report. 

Rodney K. Johnson, M.D. 
Conway, Arkansas 


(Editor’s Note—As of May 7, Readers 
Dickerson and Johnson were two of 250 
eastern AFA members who had announced 
their interest in attending the Portland 
meeting. However, Mr. Dickerson must 
have misread the itinerary in reference to 
the trip from Portland to Oakland. This 
trip will be made on the Conservation 
Caravan but the party will take to buses 
to visit Muir Woods and other points of 
interest in the San _ Francisco-Oakland 
area.) 


intercepted Letter 


Mr. Arthur H. Folger 
Healdsburg, California 
Dear Mr. Folger: 

The letters-to-the-editor columns are a 
fine institution, but when they are used for 
uninformed personal attacks their value 
decreases. 

I was Gifford Pinchot’s secretary during 
his second term as Governor of Pennsy]l- 
vania. ; 

I was also closely associated with him 
during the last few years of his life when 
we worked together on federal legislation 
in the field of forestry. 

Perhaps, therefore, I am at least fairly 
well qualified to judge the relevance of par- 
ticular forestry proposals to Gifford Pin- 
chot’s views. 

Pinchot was a life-long advocate of direct 
federal regulation of cutting on private 
timber lands everywhere. So strongly did 
he feel on this score that he would have had 
all cutting on private lands done after 
marking by foresters employed by the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

The complete abandonment of these prin- 
ciples by self-professed conservationists in 
forestry is a sad commentary on our times. 
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It is of a piece with the failure of The 
American Forestry Association to fight 
against such evil measures as the Ellsworth 
timber-grab legislation and the current 
give-away bills on public grazing lands. 
\s far as differences between the larger 
and smaller private holders are concerned, 
if the record of the big fellows is better 
than the little ones, it is still pretty miser- 
able. And the big boys know or ought to 
know better and should be able to afford 
decent forestry practices. One might sup- 
pose that there was room for discussion, at 
least, on this issue, and that exchanges of 
personal comments will not get us very far. 
I am writing this letter to you directly, 
instead of to the editor of AMERICAN For- 
ests, because I have been denied the right 
to have my views published in AMERICAN 
Forests in the past, despite promises to the 
contrary. Enclosed are copies of the ex- 
changes of correspondence with the AFA 
which may or may not be of interest to you. 
I am sending a copy of this letter to 
AMERICAN Forests, and they can do what 
they please with it, or nothing. I am send- 
ing a copy of it also to the Forest Conserva- 
tion Society of America, which is carrying 
the entire burden of the fight for genuine 
forestry at the present time in this country. 
Anthony W. Smith 
Washington, D. C. 
(Editor’s Note—Mr. Smith’s letter is in re- 
ply to a letter from Mr. Folger that was 
published in the March 1954, issue of 
American Forests. In his letter, Mr. Folger 
raised the question as to whether some of 
the basic principles outlined by Mr. Smith 
at an initial meeting of the newly-organized 
Forest Conservation Society of America 
were in line with facts and conditions as 
they actually exist. Mr. Folger referred 
specifically to a recommendation calling for 
direct federal regulation of all timberlands 
owned or operated by larger private owners 
and said that in his locality, at least appar- 
ently the only people “who can even spell 
the word conservation” are the larger oper- 
ators. Anent Mr. Smith’s charges against 
AMERICAN FORESTS: the space in this 
column is open to any reader whose con- 
tribution is deemed timely, interesting and 
pertinent by the editor.) 


Douglasfir vs. Douglas fir 
EpITor: 

... Why do you print Douglasfir as one 
word? There is no reason for running the 
two words together any more than there is 
for shagbark hickory. Engelmann spruce 
or western hemlock. I dare say I am fussy 
but we have pretty definite rules for Eng- 
lish in newspaper offices. 

Stuart H. Perry 

Publisher, The Adrian Telegram 

Adrian, Michigan 
(Editor’s Note—The authority for scien- 
tific and common names of trees in AMER- 
ICAN FORESTS is Standardized Plant 
Names issued by the American Joint Com- 
mittee on Horticultural Nomenclature. 
Douglasfir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) is used 
as one word because it is not a true fir in 
the same sense as grand fir (Abies grandis) 
and others. Still something of a botanical 
puzzle, Douglasfir bears strong resemblance 
to spruce and fir as well as to hemlock and 
the yew. 


“Yours For Wildlife” 


Epiror: 


While I do not subscribe to the principle 
of earmarked funds for conservation work 
as endorsed by Carl D. Shoemaker in your 
AMERICAN Forests interview of April, I 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


thought that on the whole this was a most 
constructive article and one that represen- 
tatives of both forestry and wildlife can 
study with profit. ... 


Charles W. Eaton 
Gary, Indiana 
EpItor: 

. .. That was a swell job of portraying 
both Carl D. Shoemaker’s personality and 
his philosophy in your April issue of 
AMERICAN Forests. As Carl’s friend and 
colleague in the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, I want you to know that I was happy 
to see this richly deserved recognition and 
tribute to a great conservationist. 

Charles H. Callison 
Conservation Director 
National Wildlife Federation 
Takoma Park, D. C. 


April Issue 
EpDITor: 

Your April issue of AMERICAN Forests is 
the best I have received and you covered 
an immense amount of the United States. 
From the arctic country to the Big Scrub 
in Florida and from Oregon to Georgia. I 
have read all the articles especially the 
“Maples in Flower” as most of my life has 
been in New Hampshire where maple 
syrup and sugar is one of the staple crops. 
I still have a gallon every year as the cane 
syrup is a very poor substitute. The article 
the “Big Scrub” interested me especially 
since it is only 60 miles from here. .. . In 
fact the whole issue is so good I wanted 
you to know that at least one of your AFA 
family was pleased with it. 

Edwin M. Crane 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
EpDIToR: 

. .. Your April issue of AMERICAN For- 
Fsts is a honey. AMERICAN Forests contin- 
ues to grow better by leaps and bounds. 

Russell Lord 
Editor, The Land 
Bel Air, Maryland 


Mechanical Mule 
EDITOR: 


I note in the March issue of AMERICAN 
Forests that you have a very interesting 
article “Meet the Mechanical Mule” by A. 
E. Allen. I find this subject of interest as 
I am promoting the Alaskan Hostels Asso- 
ciation (nonprofit) and also an inventors’ 
group, The Ingenious Associates, both of 
which are assisting in developing Alaskan 
trails to valuable mining and gold panning 
regions. In this connection, it occurs to me 
that the mule described by Mr. Allen has 
great possibilities and I would appreciate 
more detailed information on this convey- 
ance and how it operates. 


Joseph M. Czaplinski 
Anchorage, Alaska 


(Editor’s Note—We suggest that Reader 
Czaplinski contact Mr. Dana Parkinson, 
U.S. Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, South Building, Washington, D.C., 
a further information on the mechanical 
mule.) 


The Big Trees 


EpiTor: 


I was very much interested in Creigh- 
ton Peet’s article on the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia in the February 1954 issue of AMERI- 


(Turn to page 63) 














COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS SOLVED 
GENUINE U.S. SIGNAL CORPS | 























TELEPHONES 


RING AND TALK a8 
up to 2Omiles ee | 


Link scattered operations 
with easy to install portable 
Army Field Telephones 
string two-conductor’ wire, 
connect from 2 to 8 phones 
and ring and talk. Operates 
on 2 Flashlight batteries, No 
further maintenance required. 
EE-8 Phones Factory recondi- 
tioned like new. 
ea. $22.50 per pair $42.50 


BATTLE FIELD PROVEN 


EE-91 All metal Field phones 
—outdoor or indoor use. Fac- 
tory reconditioned like new 
will give years and years of 
service. ea. $17.95. 

Special per pair $34.50 


EASY TO INSTALL 
OTHER LOW COST PHONES AVAILABLE 


Linemans test unit and 
test phone. For locating 
shorts, grounds, opens in 
unenergized power lines 
and telephone lines— 
Many other uses. 

U. S. Gov't. cost $135.00 
Brand New — Special 


$27.50 
Reconditioned like new $17.50 


e BRAND NEW HANDSETS 
Mfg. by Western Electric... Ss 
-omplete with push to talk t 
switch “For Radio systems or GJ rs 
field phone spare. $9.50 ea. ee: 


TELEPHONE AND... 





ALL WEATHER— 
ALL PURPOSE 
FOR INTERCOM—BLASTING 
AND HUNDREDS OF 

OTHER USES 


U.S. Signal Corps. W110B FIELD 
TELEPHONE WIRE #18 ga 
two-conductor. Each conductor 
contains 3 copper and 4 steel 


strands. Rugged rubber and 
weatherproof braid insulated 
Steel strands for. strength- 


Tinned and treated for efficient 
conductivity. 


e New, Perfect—1 mile reel (5.280 3 
ft.) wt. 160 lbs. $27.50. New ™% Er 
mile reel (2,640 ft.) wt. 80 Ibs. *2y 
$14.50. ‘Ss 
Gr. I Unused, excel. cond. 1 mile an 
reel $16.00. 12 mile reel $9.00. ® 

e BLASTING WIRE SPECIAL! 8 
Lightweight assault telephone FF 
wire-two-conductor—new plastic x 


insulation—two mile reels 10,560 
ft. Weighs only 90 lbs. Ea. $34.50 
(in lots of 10 reels $30.00 ea.) 
3500 ft. reels, wt. 20 lbs. $16.00 
(in lots of 10 reels $12.50 ea.) 


e WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER “ 


LORIS SALES 


907 2nd St., P.O. Box 1896—AF6 <4 
Sacramento, California : 


Send Ck. or M.O. Rated Firms 

Send Purchase Order No. C.O.D.'S 
All prices F.O.B. Sacto. California 
Buyers Add 3% Tax. 
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ere AFA Stands 


Association urges Senate Finance Committee to amend measure aimed at revising 
the Internal Revenue Code on grounds that the bill as it now stands removes in- 
centive on the part of private owners to practice long-term forest management 


HE American Forestry Associa- 

tion last month urged the 

Senate Finance Committee to 
amend Sections 631 and 272 of H.R. 
8300, a measure to revise the Inter- 
nal Revenue Laws, on the grounds 
that these two sections would tend 
to remove the incentive on the part 
of private owners to practice long- 
term forest management on_ thei 
woodlands. 

Acting on the recommendation of 
AFA’s executive committee, Lowell 
Besley, executive director-forester, 
notified Eugene D. Millikin, (R., 
Colorado), chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, that Sections 
631 and 272 in the measure would 
require that certain administrative 
and other expenses (including in- 
terest and taxes) which are now de- 
ductible from gross income be added 
to the adjusted basis for depletion 
in computing capital gains from the 
cutting of timber. 

Mr. Besley said that the proposed 
changes would be directly contrary 
to the Association’s recommenda- 
tions, based on a thorough study, 
that have been incorporated in the 
AFA’s new Program for American 
Forestry that this month is being 
mailed to 25,000 members for a ref- 
erendum vote. 

Mr. Besley told Senator Millikin 


that “We believe that enactment of 
these two sections would tend to re- 
move the incentive of private own- 
ers to practice on their timberlands 
the sound long-term forest manage- 
ment that means stable ownership, 
stable communities and an assured 
supply of forest products for the 
future. Actually, it discriminates 
against the owner in the business of 
growing trees as compared with oth- 
er taxpayers with capital gains or 
even other timber owners disposing 
of their timber by outright sale.” 
The section of AFA’s new forest 
program on the Internal Revenue 
Code, agreed upon by the executive 
committee after an exhaustive study 
by qualified experts, states in part, 
¥ the federal Internal Revenue 
Code as it applies to timber has an 
important influence on the decision 
of private forestry landowners to 
practice the long-term forest man- 
agement necessary to assure ade- 
quate timber resources upon which 
the nation can depend for its fu- 
ture requirements of forest products. 
Growing timber is a capital asset 
and without denying any forest own- 
er the opportunity to include in 
ordinary operating expenses the 
costs of maintenance and protection 
of, and other ordinary recurring ex- 
penses incident to, the ownership of 


his torest lands, its owners should be 
allowed the same capital gain or loss 
treatment under the income tax law 
as is allowed other taxpayers dispos- 
ing of capital assets. Such equitable 
treatment encourages sound, long- 
term forest management and stabil- 
ity of ownership and communities.” 

By coincidence, the executive com- 
mittee of the AFA met in Washing- 
ton last month at the same time the 
Senate Finance Committee was con- 
sidering the proposed amendments 
to the Internal Revenue Laws in 
executive session. At the AFA meet- 
ing such tax authorities as H. B. 
Shepard, forest economist, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, Dr. Wilson 
Compton, former executive vice 
president of the National Lumber- 
men’s Association, and Karl T. Fred- 
erick, New York City attorney, as- 
sisted in preparing the tax section 
of AFA’s program. Other members 
of the executive committee who con- 
curred were James J. Storrow, Soci- 
cty for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests; George O. White, state 
forester of Missouri; W. J. Damtoft, 
Champion Paper Company; Elwood 
L. Demmon, director, Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, U. S. 
Forest Service; P. R. Camp, Camp 
Manufacturing Company; and Don 
P. Johnston, president of the AFA. 


FORESTRY PROGRAM APPROVED. Executive committee members who last month approved the final draft 
of AFA’s new Program for American Forestry to be submitted to the membership for a vote are, (left to 


right): P. R. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Company; E, 


L. Demmon, U. S. Forest Service; W. J. Damtoft, 


Champion Paper Company; Fred E. Hornaday, AFA secretary; Don P. Johnston, president, AFA; Lowell Bes- 
ley, AFA executive director-forester; H. B. Shepard, forest economist, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; Karl 
T. Frederick, New York attorney; George O. White, state forester of Missouri; and James J. Storrow, Society 


for Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 


Not shown Leonard G. Carpenter, McCloud Lumber Company; Dr. 
Wilson Compton, Council for Financial Aid to Education; and Ovid Butler, AFA executive director emeritus. 
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“i By ALBERT G. HALL 
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TIMBER ACCESS ROADS, THE KEY TO MANAGEMENT of the old-growth forests of the West have 
been authorized to the extent of $24,000,000 annually for the next two federal 
> fiscal years. The biennial revision of the Federal-Aid Highway Act, providing 
for $1.9 billion for highways, roads and trails was signed by the President on 
May 6, as Public Law 350. While the law is one of authorization, rather than 
actual appropriation, it provides that funds authorized for the current fiscal 
year and those authorized in the revision for forest highways, forest develop- 
ment roads and trails (access roads), parkways, Indian roads, and public lands 
1] highways shall be immediately available for contract. The department charged 
with the administration of the funds is granted authority to incur obligations, 
approve projects and enter into contracts. While a department may thus enter 
into a contractual obligation for the federal government, the contractor may have 
|. to wait until appropriations are forthcoming before being paid. 
S 


THE REVISION OF THE HIGHWAY ACT, plus the proposed $16,000,000 in the Department of 
n Agriculture appropriations bill (for Forest Service) and the $2,000,000 in the 




















rs Department of the Interior appropriations bill for the Bureau of Land Management 
1- make possible, if not probable, a much enlarged access road program for the fed- 
i- eral forests. Other forestry and related items in the road act revision are: 

> $22,500,000 for forest highways (major highways passing through federal forests) ; 
le $12,500,000 for roads in the National Park system; $11,000,000 for parkways; 

t, $10,000,000 for roads on Indian lands; and $10,000,000 for roads on unappropri- 
d ated or unreserved public lands. 

: A SOLUTION TO THE CONTROVERTED LANDS IN OREGON APPEARS to be on the near horizon. Brief 
p background: There are some 465,000 acres of public lands in the state of Oregon 


n over which jurisdiction has never been settled. They lie intermingled in the 
national forests, but have been claimed by both the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Agriculture. In 1866 Congress granted the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad Company the odd-numbered sections in a swath 20 miles wide on 
each side of the track line, and permission to select other odd-numbered sections 
in another 10 mile strip in lieu of sections within the primary limits to which 
it was not able to obtain title. When the unsold 0 & C lands were revested in 
the federal government in 1916, there were some 456,000 acres to which the com- 
pany had not received patent and for which no application was pending. These 
had been included within national forests by various presidential proclamations 
between 1892 and 1907. Both Departments have claimed them; but over the years 

a compromise solution has been reached. At the present time, they are admin- 
istered by the Forest Service, but there has always been a question as to what 

to do with the funds derived from timber sales. 


IF THE LANDS ARE NATIONAL FORESTS, THE OREGON COUNTIES receive 25 percent of the income; 
if they are 0 & C lands, under the 0 & C Act of 1937, the counties would now re- 
ceive 75 percent of the income. Not knowing what it could do legally, the federal 
government has withheld payment to the counties, and the funds have been in- 
pounded, pending a solution. Late in April of this year, a U.S. Court of 
Appeals decided that the lands are not national forests, never have been national 
forests, reversing a lower court decision. A pair of companion bills, S. 2225 
and H.R. 5958, introduced by Senator Cordon and Representative Ellsworth, re- 
spectively, both of Oregon, seek a workable administrative solution. They pro- 
vide that the controverted lands be recognized as 0 & C Jands, for administration 








(Turn to next page) 
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of the lands by the Forest Service as an administrative expediency, and for 
exchange of lands between the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management 
in an attempt to eliminate the jurisdictional problem. Hearings have been held 
on both bills, and it appears that they will be reported favorably and passed. 


MARKETING AREAS, LIMITING PRIMARY MANUFACTURE of the sustained-yield harvest to 





UNDER A 


certain communities or groups of communities, authorized by the 0 & C Act of 1937 
and by the sustained-yield act of 1944, may face some rough going. On the 0&0 
lands, 12 master units were established in 1947. Within these units, the sus- 
tained-yield harvest from 0 & C lands is required to undergo primary manufacture. 
This limits competition to the mills within the unit boundaries, and is designed 
to stabilize the local communities dependent upon the timber from the unit. The 
Forest Service has similar authority to direct the primary manufacture of 
national forest timber. Since 1944 the Forest Service has set up only a half- 
dozen such units. One national forest unit, the Lakeview Sustained Yield Unit, 
has long been a subject of controversy. Being located in southern Oregon, it 
excludes northern California mills from competing for national forest timber. 


NEW POLICY, THE FOREST SERVICE no longer appears as an advocate of federal units, 





but bases its decisions on the results of public hearings to determine whether 
the harm to be done to one community is greater than the good to be done to 
another. The last attempt to establish a federal unit on national forest land— 
Hood River—in Oregon was turned down by the Service. Last month, Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay received a petition from Clatsop County, Oregon, 
requesting that the Columbia River Master Unit on 0 & C lands be abolished or 
that the marketing area be amended to permit Clatsop County mills to compete for 
the timber. The action by Clatsop County is likely to reopen the whole 
question of who should decide what mills and which communities are to benefit 
from the sale of federal timber. It is a battle between a controlled forest 
economy and open competition. 


SMALL AREAS OF NATIONAL FOREST LAND MAY BE OFFERED FOR SALE if H.R. 8880, introduced by 





Representative Hope of Kansas, is enacted. The bill provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may sell isolated parcels of narrow projecting strips of national 
forest lands or forest lands immediately adjacent to urban areas when he finds 
such lands better adapted to commercial, agricultural, residential or other 
private purposes than to national forest purposes. There is nothing in the bill 
that threatens the national forest system. Properly applied it can strengthen 
the national forests by ridding them of small areas difficult to administer and 
by reducing local pressures against the system. 


ADDITIONS TO NATIONAL FOREST LANDS ARE PENDING as the Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 





FURTHER 


ment of the Interior, gradually divests itself of public lands in or near the 
national forests. In Idaho, 12,356 acres are scheduled for transfer to the 
Forest Service; in South Dakota 10,246 acres are to be transferred; and another 
5854 acres in or adjacent to the national forests in Oregon will be turned over 
to the Forest Service. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ALASKAN NATIONAL FORESTS will begin this month when the For- 





est Service offers for sale three billion board feet of timber. The successful 
purchaser will be required to construct a sawmill of 40 million feet annual 
capacity or other processing plant by 1958, and a pulp mill of 80 ton daily 
capacity by 1963. 


FOREST SERVICE TIMBER SALES PROCEDURES AND POLICIES were the subject of joint discussion 





among Forest Service timber management men and representatives of the forest 
products industries in a week-long meeting in Washington, D. C., in April. It 

is anticipated that from the meeting will come a few changes in procedures that 
will assist in the orderly marketing of national forest timber. One of the 

chief results of the conference was a better mutual understanding of problems and 
objectives. 


TO SPEED UP SALVAGE OF WINDTHROWN AND INSECT AND DISEASE DAMAGED old-growth timber on 





0 & C lands, the Bureau of Land Management has authorized the issuance of tempo- 
rary right-of-way permits at the discretion of its area officials. Regulations 
governing rights-of-way have required long-term agreements involving reciprocal 
rights-of-way. The basic timber sales and right-of-way regulations are in process 
of revision, following the recommendations of a special survey team. The tempo- 
rary measure permits the BLM to carry on a normal business load, pending the 
issue of the revisions—probably late this summer. 
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Genesis of a Forestry Program 


The first phase of a big job of work—the re- 
vised Program for American Forestry of The 
American Forestry Association—is now nearing 
completion. When the AFA executive board on 
May 17 placed the “Q.E.D.” on the final draft it 
spelled the end, for the present at least, of months 
and months of painstaking committee work. 
Now the final draft goes to the membership for 
acceptance or rejection. Every member of the 
AFA will receive this ballot. 

This program was built, step by step, by the 
most representative cross section of forestry and 
related renewable natural resources knowhow 
in the nation. It started a year ago this month at 
Higgins Lake, Michigan, when 34 selected repre- 
sentatives wrote the first draft of the revised pro- 
gram. Given wide publicity, this revised program 
was then submitted for the close scrutiny of the 
entire nation at AFA’s Fourth American Forest 
Congress last October. 

As is to be expected when an association sub- 
mits its future platform to the public at large, 
there were a few areas of disagreement. The sur- 
prising thing was that those areas of disagree- 
ment were surprisingly small and that they were 
confined almost exclusively to one group. 

Next came the task of shaping the final draft— 
the job of coordinating the Higgins Lake pro- 
posals and the prevailing sentiment as revealed 
at the Congress. This was carried out by special 
committees drawn from the directors and officers 
of the association and coordinated by Executive 
Director—Forester Lowell Besley. In approving 
the work of these committees on May 17, the ex- 
ecutive committee unanimously agreed that, sub- 
ject to the wishes of 25,000 AFA members, a use- 
ful tool has been forged that will serve forestry 
well in the next decade. 

Members of the AFA now have a great respon- 
sibility to study this program, vote on it, and to 
make sure their ballots are returned to AFA to 
meet the deadline of July 15 at midnight. The 
final program you approve will represent your 
voice in torestry and related resources affairs in 
the next important years. 

But we would like to reiterate that this all-in- 
clusive program, important as it is, represents 
only the first phase in what must be a solid and 
continuing effort to activate every phase of it. 
As a member, it is your duty to vote this program 
and to make sure it represents your considered 
views. The officers and staff of the AFA face a 
solemn obligation to push this program for all 
they are worth for the program itself is meaning- 
less unless it is put into action. Only in this way 
will we meet the essentials of forest protection, 
improve the national timber crop, and obtain the 
maximum of economic and social services from 
our forests by realistic application of the prin- 
ciple of multiple use. 
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Evaporation in the Dinosaur 


Judging by letters American Forests has re- 
ceived on the subject in recent weeks, Secretary 
McKay and his capable young staff are rapidly 
losing ground in the battle of evaporation sta- 
tistics as they relate to the dam Interior proposes 
to build in Dinosaur National Monument. This 
controversy evolves around the department's de- 
cision to press for the Echo Park Dam in the 
monument as a part of the multi-million dollar 
Upper Colorado Storage project to harness the 
Colorado. Crux of the Department’s case as pre- 
sented to the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs was that the value of water out- 
weighs that of national monument scenery in this 
particular case. Echo Park, the Department said, 
is a key link in the whole upper Colorado project. 
Evaporation losses on proposed alternate sites 
that would save the monument would be too 
great to justify their construction, Interior said. 

Since the evaporation figures pres€nted to the 
committee by the Department were largely based 
on Bureau of Reclamation figures, there were 
those who were inclined to take them with a 
grain of salt when they were first presented. Many 
others weren't inclined to take them at all. Nev- 
ertheless, in view of the great importance of wa- 
ter to western states, American Forests believed 
that the subject should be thoroughly studied 
and that final decision should be held in abey- 
ance until all the facts were in. It is still of that 
opinion. 

However, this Echo Park thing has been going 
badly from the first as far as Interior is concerned. 
As any old hand in Interior could have told the 
Secretary, the public has reacted unfavorably 
and with characteristic vigor. And while propo- 
nents of the project have managed to squeeze 
their bill (H.R. 4449) out of committee the 
closeness of the vote (13 to 12) would indicate 
that the measure faces rough handling when it 
reaches the House floor. 

Now comes Under Secretary of Interior Ralph 
Tudor with the announcement that some of the 
evaporation figures furnished to him by the Bu- 
reau, have, as it were, largely evaporated. As re- 
gards the proposed high Glen Canyon Dam, for 
example, these estimates were off by as much as 
140,000 acre feet. In view of these discrepancies, 
Mr. Tudor has informed Committee Chairman 
William H. Harrison that he has ordered a whole 
“recalculation” of the evaporation factors on all 
the reservoirs proposed for the Colorado project. 

Such recalculation certainly seems to be in 
order at this point, preferably by some impartial 
agency such as the Hoover Commission, set up to 
provide a water resources pattern for the nation. 
Interior should recommend holding up the Colo- 
rado River Project until such a study is made. 
It should also admit that it has failed to make 
a sound case for Echo Park Dam in the Dinosaur 
National Monument. 















The Muskingum Conservatory District presents a 
readymade blueprint for the rehabilitation of 


sick watersheds. Control of water is the key 


Muskingum 
Revisited 


By JAMES B. CRAIG 









Bryce C. Browning, at the helm 
of the project since its inception 


Ten picturesque, man-made lakes last year brought two- 
and-a half million visitors to this once flood-scarred valley 
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Tree planting on dry, eroded hillsides is preventing siltation 
and giving the chain of lakes an attractive necklace of greenery 
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able resources—soil, water, 


OLLOWING the great flood of 

1913, many sections of Ohio’s 

flood-ravaged Muskingum Val- 
ley presented a dismal picture to any 
tax assessor. What with a series of 
periodic floods over a period of years 
capped by the biggest one of all, 
these stricken areas were in a state 
of shock. Whole villages on the 
Muskingum river front presented a 
flood-buffeted appearance. New 
building, obviously, was at a stand- 
still, Once prosperous farms were 
erosion-scarred. And the grim story, 
all too soon forgotten, was starkly 
told by the hot, dry hillsides and 
once-rich farmlands that had been 
skinned of their riches and made 
easy prey for bigger and bigger floods 
that struck on schedule at regular 
intervals. 

These awful things were common 
occurrences in the United States 30 
and 40 years ago and too many peo- 
ple accepted them as Acts of God 
and quite inevitable. Consequently, 
a great sadness hovered over many 
flood-blighted, erosion-ravaged re- 
gions—the sadness that always oc- 
curs when land is permitted to die. 
Today, we still have floods in the 
United States but few people accept 
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Photo by Herrin F. Culver, Soil Conservation Service 
Man-made Lake Leesville and reclaimed, contoured farmland tells, in part, how the web of renew- 


forests and wildlife—is being brought 


them as inevitable and most people 


are determined to do something 
about them. And one of the first re- 
gions to accept this challenge were 
the people of this hard-hit Musking- 
um Valley. How this barren land 
was plucked from the brink of 
ruin and converted into a modern- 
day Garden of Eden is one of the 
great planned conservation miracles 
of modern times. Today, the tax 
assessors travel in pairs in the Mus- 
kingum Valley. And a recent tour 
with two present-day appraisers told 
the story of Paradise regained on the 
Muskingum Valley tax duplicate. 
Riding around the Tappan Reser- 
voir, one of ten lakes created to con- 
trol Valley water, the assessors kept 
repeating, “There’s a new one,” 
“There’s another” and ‘“There’s an- 
other.” These gentlemen were refer- 
ring to new summer cottages built 
around the lake rim that weren't 
there a year ago. 

Summer cottages mushrooming on 
nine of the ten man-made lakes rep- 
resent just one phase of the new 
building that is going on, the ap- 
praisers confided. Making neat little 
notes as they pursued their happy 
task, they revealed the presence of 


into balance in the valley 


five new industries in the Valley 
with more on the way. They pointed 
with pride to two-and-a-half million 
visitors who now come to the Valley 
to picnic, swim, hunt, fish and vaca- 
tion. They refer to a greatly ex- 
panded retail business such as that 
boasted by the city of Wooster. Of 
the new stores—and they range from 
hunting and fishing establishments 
to attractive motels with a full line 
of merchandise — not the least of 
them is Ed Coultrap’s ‘“World’s 
Most Unusual Store” built near 
Tappan Lake and 11 miles from the 
nearest town. At Coultrap’s, the first 
haircut is free and sandwiches, with 
two thick slices of meat in the cen- 
ter, are five cents a throw. Dealing 
in everything from live bait to horse 
collars and women’s apparel, Coul- 
trap built his huge establishment in 
the conviction that this revitalized 
Valley couldn’t miss. Customers who 
swarm in every week from a radius 
of 100 miles—sportsmen, clay work- 
ers, coal miners, dairy farmers, steel 
and rubber workers and makers of 
refrigerators and roller bearings— 
are conclusively proving that he was 
correct. 

Finally, this Valley’s transforma- 
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tion is told in both the complexion 
of the people and of the land. Both 
are healthy. Farm homes are spruce 
and neat. Shiny new cars parked in 
their drives and television aerials 
50 feet high proclaim that these folks 
are keeping up with what is going 
on. The old air of indifference is 
gone. The people are briskly sure of 
themselves. Where once there was 
near despair, there is now happiness 
and contentment. The land _ itself 














Closeup of the Muskingum terrace or 
“workbench” which holds soil on hill- 
sides and on which trees are planted 


has become serene and with the ex- 
ception of the depredations of strip 
mining, has lost most of its old 
turbulence. Young planted forests 
on once bare hillsides, beautifully 
contoured farm lands, fat herds of 
cattle, miles and miles of velvety 
pasture land, fragrant orchards, well- 
stocked farm ponds and the advent 
of new industry—all these things tell 
the story of a revived land. 

Chief architect and guiding spirit 
of this rehabilitation program is a 
unique organization established June 
3, 1933, known as the Muskingum 
Watershed Conservancy District. 
That water and its control was the 
key to solving the ills of this scarred 
valley was quickly recognized by this 
pioneer group. Floods would have 
to be controlled. But there the com- 
parison between much land-use 
thinking of three decades ago and 
that of the young District ended, for 
the new organization believed that a 
series of small dams on upstream 
tributaries rather than a big one on 
the marauding Muskingum River 
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itself, was the practical answer. 
Furthermore—and this was little 
short of revolutionary 30 or more 
years ago—the District’s leaders did 
not see the rehabilitation program 
as any piecemeal proposition. In an 
era of intense “individuality” by 
specialized conservation groups, the 
District saw all elements of the move- 
ment—water management, forestry, 
soil conservation, recreation and 
wildlife management—working _to- 
gether in harmony as a part of a 
closely-integrated pattern. Finally, 
the over-all purpose of the District 
would be to revive every square foot 
of the whole drainage area for what- 
ever purpose it was best suited. 

Visitors from all over the world 
who travel to Ohio today to see the 
Muskingum Valley quickly perceive 
that water is still the key in what has 
now become a land of lakes. Great 
floods are a thing of the past and 
teen-agers living in the Valley have 
no idea of what one is like. And 
while the land-use program — the 
forestry, the soil conservation, the 
recreation and the wildlife manage- 
ment—all continue developing 
apace, there are now indications that 
the over-all program may be pivot- 
ing toward a new phase of service, 
that of supplying water for irriga- 
tion of farms, municipal use and for 
industry. True, this may be some 
distance away, but two significant 
points stand out in bold relief. 
These are: first, that the state is go- 
ing to need more water; and second- 
ly, that the Muskingum District 
could, with appropriate action by 
the conservancy court, go into the 
water supply business and construct 
additional reservoirs for this pur- 
pose. 

What is the Muskingum formula? 
Can it be emulated elsewhere on 
other worn-out watersheds? These 
are the inevitable questions that 
arise when visitors get down to cases 
with Bryce C. Browning, the Dis- 
trict’s secretary-treasurer and one of 
the nation’s outstanding conserva- 
tionists. And the answer to most of 
these questions is “‘yes,” says Mr. 
Browning, providing the people liv- 
ing in those valleys are willing to 
plan and program with meticulous 
care. For example, a vitally im- 
portant first step is a survey by local 
residents and the appropriate state 
agency to determine first of all “Is A 
Watershed Program Necessary For 
This Valley Or Isn’t It?” Armed 


Contour ridges, or terraces, for tree 
planting along shores of Lake Atwood 


with these facts, the leaders must 
next SELL the public on the impor- 
tance of their program, for no un- 
dertaking of such magnitude can be 
carried out without the support and 
understanding of the public. 

With the initial organization per- 
fected, the program leaders must 
be prepared to work in partnership 
with the many agencies of govern- 
ment, both state and federal, that 
are equipped to help them. True, 
it has been fashionable in recent 
years to castigate government, espe- 
cially the federal government, as 
profligate and arbitrary. The fact 
remains, that government agencies, 
in judicious hands, are set up to pro- 
vide many skilled services that small 
valley programs are powerless to pro- 
vide. Certainly some 20 or more 
state and federal agencies who co- 
operated in the Muskingum develop- 
ment worked together admirably 
and with a minimum of friction. 
And take Mr. Browning’s word for 
it, the rehabilitation of a sick water- 
shed is no job for prejudiced men or 
“go-it-aloners.” The secret, he thinks, 
is a program where the control is 
vested in the local authority and 
where the various government 
agencies cooperate, but do _ not 











dictate, in carrying out specific 
missions on a true partnership basis. 

“Partnership,” one of the finest 
words in the English language, is as 
American as apple pie. Thousands 
of people in hundreds of embryo 
watershed movements ranging from 
the Cuyahoga River Watershed of 
Ohio to the Salt-Wahoo Watershed 
Association in Nebraska are giving 
the word heavy usage as they plan 
their programs of action. Moreover, 
with the election of General Eisen- 
hower to the Presidency the word as- 
sumed new significance. As used by 
the President, the word “partner- 
ship” has a sort of warmth and ring- 
ing sincerity. 

You feel that he means what he 
says when he speaks of true partner- 
ship by the local governments, the 
states, and the federal government 
in getting things done. Further- 
more, as spearheaded by Sherman 
Adams, Senator Carlson, Congress- 
man Hope, and others, the adminis- 
tration displayed sound judgment 
in instigating a new type of part- 
nership program—the plan to estab- 
lish 50 or more “pilot plant” up- 
stream watershed demonstrational 
projects throughout the nation. Un- 
questionably, this new program will 
prove a rallying point for the grow- 
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ing list of Americans who see water 
as the key to many of our conserva- 
tion and economic problems. All 
this incipient water movement now 
needs is the spark that will ignite a 
national crusade of major propor- 
tions. 

In view of this rekindled interest 
in watershed programs across the na- 
tion, a re-examination of this con- 
tinuing program in the Muskingum 
that yearly yields greater dividends 
to the state it serves, would now ap- 
pear to be in order. The program 
of the Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District still remains the 
classic answer, the fait accompli, in 
valley programs directed and con- 
trolled at the local level. For here is 
the logical answer to those who rebel 
at more TVA’s and other programs 
where federal control is considered 
too topheavy and those, who once 
they come face to face with the 
practical facts of life in the rehabili- 
tation of large drainage areas, must 
admit that few such areas have either 
the wealth or the know-how to pro- 
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The District has paid almost $400,000 in taxes on 65,000 acres 
of land in an 8000 square mile drainage area in 14 Ohio counties 
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vide all the services necessary to put 
them back on their feet. As Ray- 
mond A. McConnell, Jr., recently 
wrote in the Journal of Soil and 
Water Conservation (and he couldn't 
have written a better definition of 
the underlying philosophy of the 
Muskingum if he _ had _ tried), 
“Partnership (in watershed develop- 
ment work) requires mutual under- 
standing and confidence all around. 
It requires also a clear division of 
functions and responsibilities among 
the several partners, and a close co- 
ordination, horizontal and _ vertical. 
Each must know what the other is 
doing and intending and must un- 
derstand why. All must run on 
parallel tracks (italics ours) .” 

To a reporter for whom the war 
and its destruction was still a com- 
paratively fresh memory five years 
ago, a first visit to the Muskingum 
was like walking into a Shangri-La 
of wise planned use many decades 
ahead of its time. Cradle of some of 
the most extensive soil and water 
experiments in the world, in a little 





Photos by Herrin F. Culver, Soil Conservation Servier 
Old fence rows of abandoned farmland is in evidence in this 
air view of Lake Leesville and its contour-planted pine trees 


Lake Piedmont is one of the larger lakes in the chain of 
flood control reservoirs. Note the growth of young pine 


over a decade and a hall the District 
had been the guiding hand in the 
completion of a 45 million dollar 
flood control project, including 14 


dams, ten artificial lakes and four 
dry reservoirs, that had banished the 
fear of floods from the Valley for- 
ever. Its land-use program led off 
by a tree planting project (a quar- 
ter million trees a year) was busy 
providing a necklace of forests for 
each of the picturesque lakes and 
was solving the problem of 20,000 
acres of District-owned land con- 
sidered unsuitable for any other pur- 
pose. With the creation of water 
and trees, an influx of recreationists 
immediately began and $600,000 was 
provided for recreational develop- 
ment, a program that dwarfed any- 
thing recreation-hungry Ohioans had 
seen up to that time. This $600,000 
was borrowed by the District and is 
being repaid out of income from the 
improvements. 

Created by a conservancy court 
consisting of one Common Pleas 
judge from each of the 14 counties 
embraced in an 8000 square mile 
drainage area, the District is an 
agency of local government. But 
here the comparison to much gov- 
ernment as we know it ends, for the 
District pays its own way. It re- 
ceives no tax income and has paid 
roughly $400,000 in taxes on its 
65,000 acres of land that constitutes 
the periphery to its chain of lakes. 
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Of the total income of $377,538 in 
1953, 53.5 percent was derived from 
recreational activities — including 
park admissions, concessions and 
swimming, cottage and club sites, 
boating permits, vacation and fisher- 
men’s rental cabins and the Division 
of Wildlife lease. Lumbering and 
Christmas tree sales contributed 23 
percent of the total and farm and 
land activity—including farm crops 
and rentals, mineral leases and land 
sales—provided 21.2 percent. 

For the benefit of those who some- 
times ask “Just what exactly is a 
conservancy district?” it might be de- 
fined as a public corporation operat- 
ing over an entire geographic unit 
(in this case a watershed or all the 
land draining into all the tributaries 
of a river system) without regard to 
arbitrary political boundaries. The 
District is empowered by state law to 
levy assessments, condemn land, 
enter into contracts, cooperate with 
state and federal agencies, and other- 
wise to operate in furthering flood 
control, water and soil conservation, 
river regulation, purification of 
streams, forestation and recreation. 

Obviously, the creation of a cor- 
rective organization of this type with 
very broad powers comes as the re- 
sult of bitter adversity—is set up to 
cure adverse conditions considered 
incurable by any other means. The 
motivating forces in the creation of 
the Muskingum District were a suc- 


cession ol paralyzing floods and 
damaging droughts, specifically the 
great flood of 1913 and the drought 
of 1930. The basic task to be ac- 
complished, the Zanesville Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce decided, was 
to bring the area’s water under con- 
trol and to have a sufficient quantity 
of it available at the right place at 
the right time. With the Zanesville 
Chamber and its active secretary, 
Bryce Browning, taking the lead, a 
survey team headed by Dr. Arthur 
Morgan was set up to study the 
problem. The team came up with 
some revolutionary recommenda- 
tions. These were: 1) That the 
Zanesville flood problem was not a 
local one and must be approached 
on a drainage area basis; 2) Any 
solution should include not only 
flood control but water and soil con- 
servation, recreation and any other 
feature which might be economical- 
ly justified; 3) State and federal 
agencies had a stake in any program 
so broad in concept, and assistance 
from these sources was necessary for 
its financing. 

That was the start. How the Dis- 
trict was organized and how it 
qualified for its first PWA grant of 
$22,090,000 under President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal is all described in 
the article “The Miracle of the 
Muskingum” (AMERICAN ForEsTs, 
July 1949). The young District was 
soon experiencing a period of hectic 
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activity. At the peak of construc- 
tion, work was proceeding simulta- 
neously on 14 large dams, nine rail- 
road relocations, three gas line relo- 
cations, four levees and one powe1 
transmission line in addition to 35 
lesser contracts. Courthouses in the 
District were beehives of activity as 
6800 property units were acquired 
by the District, hundreds of miles of 
highway relocated, whole towns and 
cemeteries moved. 

From the first the project moved 
according to District plan with the 
dams and reservoirs created on up- 
stream tributaries of the Muskingum 
River. Originally, Muskingum’s 
planners had been wained that state 
and federal agencies would not work 
together willingly in a program de- 
veloped and supervised by local gov- 
ernment. The reverse proved true. 
At the start, the District laid down 
a policy that it would not willingly 
duplicate the work of any other 
agency of government and it has 
stuck to it. 





a Servie Certainly no finer example of 
this integration of activities with control 
rees at the local level exists today than 


in the Muskingum Valley. The 
Corps of Engineers under such out- 
standing leaders as the late Colonel 
J. D. Arthur, Jr., and an array of 
equally competent successors gave 
the Valley people the flood control 
they so sorely needed. To the extent 
of their authority they cooperated 
fully in attaining the broad objec- 
tives of the local organization. With 
the dams and reservoirs built, the 
Soil Conservation Service, recogniz- 


Interior of Dover Dam shows one of 18 
big pistons that control flood gates 





ing that the lands adjacent to the 
water must be stabilized if siltation 
was to be prevented, “loaned” the 
fledgling District one of its outstand- 
ing foresters, H. P. Garritt, who has 
continued on “loan” to the District 
ever since. Under authority of a 
state law sponsored by the Musking- 
um people, the State Highway De- 
partment took over the relocation ol 
affected highways, allocating as 
much money for highway relocation 
and maintenance in the District as 
had previously been required to 
clean up after floods. The Ohio 
State Department of Highways has 
done a consistently good job. And 
the steadily-growing list of fishermen 
to the Muskingum lakes speaks elo- 
quently for the corrective restocking 
work currently being carried on un- 
der the Ohio Division of Wildlife. 

Forestry and forests must always 
go hand in hand with large scale 
rehabilitation programs in which 
water control is the key activity. In 
Forester Garritt the District got the 
right man. To him, a bare hillside 
unsuitable for agriculture is a chal- 
lenge. In ringing Muskingum’s 
chain of lakes with young, vigorous 
trees, Forester Garritt invented a 
plow that terraces hillsides. These 
terraces—Garritt calls them “work 
benches”—help to hold water on the 
hills and are also the path followed 
by the Garritt hillside planter with 
hydraulically-adjusted wheels that 
keep the planter level no matter how 
steep the slope. This tractor-hauled 
planter can operate on anything up 
to a 2-1 slope and its operator can 
plant 43 trees in two minutes or 
about 1290 an hour. 

More recently, at the recommen- 
dations of its advisory committees, 
the District has installed a new saw- 
mill. Designed by Forest Laboratory 
technicians, it is outstandingly mod- 
ern and adds greatly to the value of 
the District’s demonstration — pro- 
gram. When it is considered that 
this mill will be supplied chiefly by 
improvement cuttings for the next 
five years or more, some people ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether enough 
high-grade logs could be turned out 
to make the new mill pav. Mr. Gar- 
ritt is not included in this number. 

“T have the timber” he told us 
recently. “If you’ve got the time I'll 
take you out and show it to you.” 
When roads aren’t available to get 
it out by truck he turns to the water 
using a sectional barge which is tak- 
en apart and moved from one lake 
to another as the harvest is conclud- 
ed. Christmas tree farming is also 
proving an increasingly profitable 




























operation in the District. As to the 
future, Garritt confessed that he was 
completely sold on the “tree farm 
family” idea that has been exploited 
so admirably in the South by Nickey 
Brothers, the DeWeese Lumber 
Company, and others. 

While Garritt visualizes an ex- 
panding forestry future with the Dis- 
trict serving as the chief hub of in- 





























Sectional barge, used for hauling 
logs, also transports island visitors 





A sportsman’s paradise, the District 
draws visitors from a three state area 






























fluence in spreading forestry in an 
ever-widening radius by means of 
private corporations, capable Farm 
Manager Harry Curtis is pursuing 
a somewhat different course. In the 
interest of efficiency, the District is 
consolidating its land holdings and 
disposing of certain of its dry reser- 
voir lands. 

While this orderly liquidation will 
obviously require a number of years, 
Mr. Curtis, in a sense, is cheerfully 
working himself out of a job in the 
belief that “private owners do it 
better.” Continuing on this note, 
Mr. Curtis said, “Originally, our 
plan was to build up this land and 
increase its value. We are doing this. 
But most of these tracts are scattered 
and since my management work re- 
quires that I travel in a radius of 

(Turn to page 36) 
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“Do-it-yourself” addicts are buying more than three 
billion dollars worth of materials and tools annually 








Return of the Handyman 


AYBE the whole thing is a 
M throwback to the days of 
our Colonial ancestors, when 
everyone had to be a “do-it-your- 
selfer” or die. 

Then a man, and, to some extent, 
a woman, too, had not only to fight 
off Indians and alien fellow settlers, 
but also prove that he or she could 
use simple tools and hands to provide 
shelter, furniture, floors, fences, wag- 
ons and scores of other things need- 
ed in daily pioneer life. 

Abundant forests, which had to be 
cleared anyway to make farm and 
grazing land, supplied the raw ma- 
terial for most of the items used in 
this pioneer civilization. Consequent- 
lv, one of the first skills of our an- 
cestors had to be the working or 
fashioning of wood. 
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By E. JOHN LONG 


This being such an old story, you 
may wonder why all the recent 
whoopla about “do-it-yourself” or 
“how-to-do-it.” Pick up almost any 
newspaper or magazine (including, 
as you can see, this one!) and you 
will find some reference to the fast- 
est-growing trend in America today. 
There will be at least one article or 
photograph, or maybe a regular de- 
partment, explaining how you can 
make, repair, enlarge, fix, beautify, 
renovate, or otherwise improve your 
dwelling place with the aid of a few 
simple instructions, some tools and 
your own lily-white hands. 

In about one out of every six 
American households there is now a 


self-made handyman who in public 
life may be a banker, broker, doctor, 
teacher, insurance agent, govern- 
ment employee or other person who 
normally uses no piece of machinery 
except a pencil, pen or typewriter to 
earn his daily bread. Several thou- 
sand business and manufacturing 
concerns, however, recognize these 
amateur jacks-of-all-trades as an ex- 
panding market for lathes, saws, 
hammers and tools of all kinds, as 
well as lumber, plastics, tiles, metals, 
small motors, paint, varnish, wax, 
nails, hinges, and scores of other 
items. 

The movement is a little too new 
to have produced much in the way 
of official government statistics, but 
trade associations estimate that more 
than 22 million persons show aggra- 
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vated symptoms of “do-it-yourself- 
itis” (for want of a better name), and 
that they are buying more than three 
billion dollars’ worth of materials 
and tools annually in the treatment 
thereof. 

Here is a breakdown prepared by 
the very responsible Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American Newspa- 
per Publishing Association in 1953: 

Lumber and building supplies: to- 
tal sales, $2,750,000,000; average per 
household, $60. Paint and wall- 
paper: total sales, $582,200,000; av- 
erage per household, $12.80. Floor 
and wall tile: total sales, $116,085,- 
000; average per household, $2.55. 
Power tools: total sales, $80,000,000; 
average per household, $1.75. Total 
sales, all categories: $3,528,285,000; 
average per household, $77.10. 

The power tool figure, while small 
in comparison with other expendi- 
tures, is significant in that it repre- 
sents an expansion of hand tool ac- 
tivity, and a more serious and sus- 
tained interest in the vogue as a 
whole. 

Lumber of all kinds is the most 
widely-bought raw material, and 
probably will continue to be because 
it is economical, light, available any- 
where, and capable of many kinds of 
finishes, as well as an almost unlim- 
ited number of uses. Plywood, un- 
known in Colonial times, is a prime 
favorite; nearly a quarter of last 
year’s production going to home car- 
penters. 

But to return to the question: 
Why should there be such a rumpus 
about the matter at this time? His- 
tory provides an answer. For years 
following the settlement of the 
country the trend was toward the 
development of specialists in crafts 
and trades, including carpenters, 
cabinet makers, painters, plumbers, 
tinsmiths, etc. 

People in other occupations, in- 
cluding a growing number of office 
and other sedentary workers, simply 
hired a specialist when they wanted 
anything done, although, as time 
went on, they often had to hire a lot 
of them before they were through. 
The old-fashioned handyman, who 
could fix anything, gradually disap- 
peared, or was hired on a per diem 
basis by big builders and contractors. 

Then came that changer of many 
people’s lives—World War II. Seden- 
tary workers and others in nontech- 
nical occupations, such as waiters, 
messengers, salesmen, were drafted 
into the armed services. Some were 
given manual jobs. Other civilians 
learned to use machines and tools 
for the first time in defense plant 
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work. Still others had to do their 
own fixing at home, because special- 
ists were not to be had. 

The net result: rebirth of the 
American handyman on a vast scale. 
When the serviceman first came 
back to his former sedentary job 
after the war he was happy. Soon, 
however, he began to want to do 
something with his hands, if not on 
the job, then in recreation hours. Or 
he was pushed into doing things 
around the house by rising labor 
costs or by local shortages of special- 
ists—the average carpenter, brick- 
layer, painter, and plumber prefer- 
ring more or less steady work with 
the big postwar housing develop- 
ments or building industry to wait- 
ing for the shop phone to ring. 


The initial do-it-yourself move- 
ment was small, but by last year it 
had swept the country like an epi- 
demic. “Do-it-yourself shows” held 
in New York, Washington, and 
other metropolitan centers were 
drawing bigger crowds than any 
other expositions, and visitors in- 
cluded many elderly retired people, 
not usually considered a buying mar- 
ket. Manufacturers of power tools, 
including a revolutionary new com- 
bined lathe, circular saw, disc sander 
and drill press, report business 
booming as never before. 


Local lumber dealers, who once 
had a few big building concerns and 
contractors as clients, have added 
new salesrooms and parking space 
for the convenience of the buyer 
who may leave only $5 or $10 in the 
cash register, but he does it often! 


“We love ’em, these do-it-yourself 
boys, and gals, too,” one enthusiastic 
retail lumber man told me. “They 
don’t haggle about the price, or try 
to beat you down, as the contractors 
or builders do. And they may be a 
lifesaver, if and when the postwar 
housing boom begins to taper off.” 


Plain lumber in largest demand 
is shelving, two by fours and the 
standard planks in all sizes. Partly 
finished items include doors, win- 
dow casements, flooring, shutters, 
arbors, gates, and trellises, all un- 
painted, but smooth and ready to be 
adapted to use. The kinds of wood 
most favored are yellow pine, Doug- 
lasfir, ponderosa pine, hemlock and 
the various oaks, although there is 
some cypress, gum, redwood, and ce- 
dar. Much of the need for fir is in 
plywood, although plywood for 
home or office panelling (that can be 
attached right over old walls) now 
comes in a variety of finished woods, 
including birch, oak, Honduras ma- 


hogany, walnut and Philippine ma- 
hogany. 

Because some kinds of plywood 
now on the market are prefinished 
at the factory, and can be installed 
by anyone who can saw a board or 
drive a nail, plywood is the favorite 
of rank beginners among “do-it- 
yourselfers.”. The panels come 
wrapped in kraft paper, complete 
with instructions, holding-clips and 
nails, and they can be applied to 
studding in new houses, or to any 
nail-holding surface in old ones. Ply- 
wood walls never need repairs, nor 
any more attention than a piece of 
furniture, to keep them looking 
beautiful. 

Another growing lumber market 
developed by “do-it-yourselfers” is 
fencing. Most new homes come with 
sodded lawns, a few decorative 
shrubs, and that’s all. It isn’t long, 
however, before the average sub- 
urbanite has children or a dog, or 
both, to contain; or a garden that he 
wants to shelter from the neighbors’ 
children and-dogs. A picket fence is 
the most economical solution. These 
now come, knocked-down, in some 
30 different styles, of red and white 
oak, redwood and cedar, with a semi- 
rough finish which holds paint bet- 
ter than a smooth finish. Gates can 
be obtained ready to hang or to as- 
semble. 

Most “do-it-yourselfers” admit that 
they got into the game for practical 
reasons, that is, the high cost of get- 
ting anything done at even the mini- 
mum hourly or job rate charged by 
professional labor. Under present 


union rules, also, it is sometimes 

necessary to hire four or five differ- 

ent specialists to complete a single 
(Turn to page 54) 
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nanaged range land is poor land, with low carrying capacity and 
soil erosion. This is unprotected area adjacent to J. Neils managed land 


Twin Crops in the Pines 


The twin crops on the forest acres of the Neils Lumber Company are 
grass and trees. Both are grown under sustained production management 


















Tree farmers of eastern Washington are proving that grass and trees can be 





companion crops on same managed acres without “getting in each other’s way” 


N the whispering pines of eastern 

Washington tree farmers are 

proving that grass and trees can 
be companion crops on the same 
managed acres. Harvesting prime 
cattle and sheep as well as sawlogs 
from forest lands is no longer a 
theory, say these practical-minded 
land managers. Both forage and 
timber can be grown as sustained- 
yield products “without getting in 
each other’s way.” 

The list of companies with suc- 
cessful range management programs 
proves that. It includes the Cascade 
Lumber Company, at Yakima; the J. 
Neils Lumber Company, at Klicki- 
tat; the Biles-Coleman Lumber Com- 
pany, at Omak; the Twisp-Wagner 
Lumber Company, at Twisp; and 
the Klickitat Pine Box Company, at 
Goldendale. 

High on the list of tree farmers 
who have been doing pioneer work 
in teaming up grass and trees is the 
J. Neils Lumber Company. 

“Our range management program 
has been considered very successful. 
We plan to continue it, because it 
has helped pay carrying charges on 
timber lands being held over for a 
second crop, as well as building up 
the forage resource.” 

That’s the report from General 
Manager Walter Rathert, who 
helped initiate the project 14 years 
ago. Agencies who have helped work 
out technical details of the long- 
range program include the College 
of Forestry at the University of 
Washington in Seattle, the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service and the State 
College of Washington at Pullman. 

The J. Neils Lumber Co. contracts 
annual grazing rights on 97,584 acres 
to 20 permittees, who run 2591 cat- 
tle and 2160 sheep on designated 
grazing blocks. 

During the development period 
this overall range improvement pro- 
gram called for expenditures total- 
ing about $20,000. Approximately 
half of this amount was for fencing 
to control livestock ‘“‘traffic,’”’ $3000 
for reseeding of depleted ranges and 
$4500 for water development. Other 
expenses included a range rider's 
cabin, a portion of his salary and ad- 
ministrative costs. Tax payments are 
not included. 

During the 14-year period income 
from grazing fees exceeded the range 
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By ALBERT ARNST 


improvement and operating costs by 
about $40,000, an annual net return 
of approximately $2800 on the di- 
rect range program expenditures. 
This is a pay-off of about three cents 
an acre. It helps defray county and 
state land and fire protection taxes 
and the company’s own fire preven- 
tion program, all of which have aver- 
aged about nine cents an acre yearly. 

Principal business of the J. Neils 
Company is lumber and box shook 
manufacturing. The millsite is lo- 
cated 13 miles north of the Colum- 
bia River from Lyle, up the narrow 
Klickitat Valley. The modern mill, 
with an annual capacity of about 
42 million board feet log scale, em- 
ploys 235 men and women who, for 
the most part, live in the town of 
Klickitat. 

One hundred loggers work in the 
woods northwest of town about 35 
miles, with modern Draper Springs 
Camp as headquarters. The nucleus 
of this crew is made up of married 
men living in 45 modern homes 
built by the company. Many of the 
others live in their own homes in 
and near the picturesque town ol 
Glenwood, nestling under queenly 
Mt. Adams. 

Logging operations are conducted 
on 100,000 acres of company-owned 
land and 90,000 acres of state and 
Indian Service lands. J. Neils has 
long been known for its progressive 
forest management policies and has 
pioneered in developing many tech- 
niques in selection cutting. 

“The problem area which first 
started J. Neils foresters thinking 
about range management possibili- 
ties was the Plateau block. This is a 
gently rolling tableland west of the 
Klickitat river and north of the town 
of Klickitat. The company owns 
some 30,000 acres in this unit, which 
is in a transition eastside-westside 
forest type, with a high percentage 
of Douglas in the original stand,” 
says Rathert in his review of the 
original problem. 

In 1939 company logging opera- 
tions were transferred from the 
Plateau block north to the Glen- 
wood block. This has been rated by 
foresters as being among the top 


producing ponderosa pine lands in 
Washington. 

By blocking in contiguous state, 
Indian and federal ownerships and 
adhering to a well-coordinated cut- 
ling program, it is hoped that 
enough timber will be available to 
assure continuous operations before 
returning to the Plateau block for a 
second log harvest. By that time 
natural reforestation, under com- 
plete fire protection, will have re- 
stocked all the lands. Much of the 
young growth already there will 
then be mature for cutting. 

Since 1936 the College of Forestry 
at the University of Washington had 
been sending its senior class in for- 
est management to the J. Neils op- 
eration. In this outdoor laboratory 
the young foresters learned the prac- 
tical side of tree growing. 

“Under the guidance of former 
Professor Walter H. Meyer, they pre- 
pared reports on timber cruises, fuel 
types, slash disposal, cutover land 
examinations and grazing reconnais- 
sances. Many of the recommenda- 
tions were adopted progressively by 
the J. Neils Company as a substan- 
tial part of its management plan,” 
states Gordon Marckworth, dean of 
the College of Forestry at the Uni- 
versity. 

In a 1938 grazing survey the senior 
class recommended that the 30,000 
acres of cutover company land in the 
Plateau block be retained for timber 
production. Stressed was the im- 
portance of making the leased forage 
resource help defray annual fire pro- 
tection and tax costs. 

But the report also pointed out 
that if this were to be done, present 
grazing misuse would need correc- 
tion. Abuses specifically cited in- 
cluded dissipation of the range cov- 
er, browsing and trampling of natu- 
ral reproduction and appearance of 
erosion scars. This was almost an 
ultimatum—“if you don’t manage 
the range, you may not get a full 
tree crop.” 

In late 1938 the Soil Conservation 
Service also became interested in the 
company’s land-use problems. Pre- 
liminary inspections indicated possi- 
bilities for range management dem- 
onstrations on the Plateau block. In 
early 1939 range examiners com- 
pleted a detailed survey of 67,000 
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acres in the Plateau block, including 
J. Neils and other ownerships. 

In this report were many range de- 
pletion indictments which were typi- 
cal of any that might have been 
made in any area before timber cut- 
ting practices were fitted to good for- 
estry and before state slash disposal 
requirements had been scaled down 
to promote preservation rather than 
destruction of young timber growth 
and forage crops. 

“The list was long: earlier clear- 
cut logging and broadcast burning 
of slash; concentration of livestock 
in meadows; lack of adequate water 
development and poor salting plans, 
resulting in improper stock distribu- 
tion; overgrazing through trespass 
because of lack of fences and othe 
controls; abandonment of — small 
farms; overgrazing fostered by a 
leasing system based on a flat rate 
per acre, without control as to the 
number of stock per acre; bedding of 
sheep more than one night in one 
place; close herding of sheep; salt- 
ing near water sources,” summarizes 
Rathert. 

Local 


custom sanctioned “open 
range” grazing by stock without 
number or seasonal control. Stock- 


men could run livestock on unfenced 
property because there was no state 
herd law. The fencing of private 
range wasn't tolerated by livestock 


men as a group. Many areas were 
grazed by both sheep and cattle sev- 
eral times in a season because lessees 
were not protected from trespass by 
adjacent lessees’ livestock. 


Cattlemen could lease a waterhole 
and graze the surrounding country 
from this “home” unit. Most grazing 
started in March before the begin- 
ning of spring growth. Forage plants 
were either trampled or pulled out. 
Extreme intermingling of owner- 
ships complicated trespass control. 

Mismanagement had depleted 85 
percent of the range’s vegetative 
types, with another 12 percent in 
still poorer condition. Carrying ca- 
pacity averaged about 14 acres for a 
sheep season or 70 acres a cow sea- 
son. The browse-shrub type com- 
prised 19 percent of the range and 
coniferous timber 64 percent, the lat- 
ter mostly an overstory of Douglas- 
fir remaining from the pine logging 
of previous years. 

To cure these range ailments, it 
was recommended that actual carry- 
ing or “eating” capacity of the land 
be used as a basis for livestock use, 
with reductions to be made alter 
mutual discussions. Conversion ol 
the leasing system to a per head 
basis also was suggested, with a rate 
adjustment producing approximate- 
ly the same annual grazing revenue. 

Other proposals included: setting 
of opening and closing dates; use of 
range mostly for sheep; spring, sum- 
mer and fall use, with special atten- 
tion to be given in the spring to 
range readiness; better stock distri- 
bution through proper salting, fenc- 
ing and water development; use of 
a range rider to patrol fences, count, 
stock, check trespass, carry out salt- 
ing plans and break up cattle con- 








This lush bit of meadow was once scoured out under unregulated use. 
Recovery has been result of proper 


stocking and 
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centrations; reseeding of overgrazed 
meadows. 

This spelled new opportunity for 
the land! 

Company ofhcials and Soil Con- 
servation Service technicians — ex- 
plained the range improvement plan 
at community meetings held with 
local permittees. © Emphasis — was 
placed on the expected build-up in 
range carrying capacity. Permittees 
were convinced that their ultimate 
welfare was in controlled grazing. 

As a result, cooperative land-use 
agreements were worked out be- 
tween J. Neils as landowner, the per- 
mittees as operators and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as technical 
agency. 

The plans called for many physi- 
cal improvements. These included 
development of water sources, con- 
struction of drift fences and cattle- 
guards, and establishment of range 
exclosure plots to study range recov- 
ery. 

Permittees and the company paid 
for fence posts, fencing, cement wa- 
ter troughs, cattle guards and con- 
struction material. Some labor as- 
sistance was received from a_ Soil 
Conservation CCC camp. Technical 
supervision was provided by com- 
pany and Service men. 

Copies of the grazing plans were 
furnished to the company and _per- 
mittees. Each included soils and 
range-type maps, with grazing units 
blocked out by seasons and carrying 
capacities. Grazing practices were 
itemized. 

A restricted grazing season of 414 
to 5 months was provided. Spring 
turnouts were to be gauged by vege- 
tative readiness, ordinarily in late 
May or early June, instead of March. 

In 1940 the Underwood Soil Con- 
servation District was organized by 
ranchers to carry on conservation 
work started in the country. War- 
time years slowed down the physical 
improvements that were planned 
and also resulted in a shortage of 
manpower for adequate follow-up 
and maintenance work. 

But today the accomplishment rec- 
ord is impressive; something new 
has been added to the pine lands! 

According to General Manager 
Rathert, the range improvement 
program has been carried forward 
intensively, Physical improvements 
now include 45 miles of drift fence, 
enclosing 14,000 acres of managed 
range lands; 19 developed water 
sources; five cattle guards; three test 
plots; and a range rider’s cabin on 
the Plateau block and grazing area. 

(Turn to page 52) 
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orester is First a Man 


1 IS no solt snap to write a sketch 

on Walter Fraser McCulloch, 

Ed.D., in the style to which I am 
accustomed. It is true that I have 
observed his holding down the hot 
seat of a fire camp boss on the Tilla- 
mook Burn and, as an Oregon assist- 
ant state forester, wagging a mean 
thumb under the red nose and glary 
eyes of a robust woods boss who was 
slack in his slash burning. 

But here we have a philosophei 
of education who has earned na- 
tional note in his 14 years as Profes- 
sor of Forest Management and Stu- 
dent Counselor in the School olf 
Forestry, Oregon State College. His 
program of teaching forestry to 
make whole men as the first responsi- 
bility in his field, with citizenship 
the second consideration, and _ tech- 
nical training in third place, has 
been published from Montreal to 
Macon and on around the map. His 
philosophy of student counseling, 
job-placement and _ follow-up has 
been of influence in the other insti- 
tutions of technical training. “Mac,” 
as he is called by even the freshmen 
forestry students at O.S.C., has well 
earned his fame as a forester of men. 

This scribe with bark on is no 
hand to write up philosophies of 
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education and the oracles thereol. 
But there are a few things of interest 
about Mac of Corvallis that I might 
be able to tell. A look around his 
office walls is a help in visualizing 
him. Hung there is a statement ol 
the aims of the O.S.C. School of For 
estry—the development of men, citi- 
zens, and technicians, in that order. 
There are paintings and photo 
graphs of trees, a mounted section of 
rail from the old Rio Grande South- 
ern, a view of the Canadian Rockies, 
a number plate (2726) salvaged 
from an old-time Erie Railroad en- 
gine which Mac fired off and on 
over four and one-half years. And 
there are the books and things of a 
writing man, for he even turns out 
poems. 

The keynote of the McCulloch 
philosophy of forestry education is 
also stated in the title of a paper 


published in the September 1952, 
Journal of Forestry—‘A Forester Is 
First a Man.” It is a clear, concise 
and eloquent development of his 
basic theme: technical competence is 
not enough for the forester. He con- 
tinues: 

“Personal competence is some 
thing else again. In general, the rea- 
sons for unsatisfactory progress, dis- 
missal, or discontent seem to arise 
out of personal inadequacy. On this 
evidence the School of Forestry 
(Oregon State College) has restated 
its aims and revised its program. Its 
purpose now is to assist the self- 
development of its men as individu- 
als, citizens, and technicians, in that 
order. There is no virtue in grad- 
uating a straight-A scholar so mal- 
adjusted socially that he cannot hold 
a job.” 

And so runs the mainline theme 
of Dr. McCulloch's 135-page treatise, 
Forest Management Education in 
Oregon, published by the Oregon 


(Turn to page 44) 


“Mac” McCulloch, builder of men, firmly believes that they should 
develop as individuals, citizens, and technicians—in that order 











Despite all modern technology, the 
elephant is still the most efficient 
machine for logging in jungle 
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~ HE oozies sitting atop then 

elephants as they dragged teak 

logs through the Burmese jun- 
gles certainly never heard of the Con- 
federate Merrimac, far away on the 
other side of the world. But shortly 
alter this wooden ship draped with 
iron plates met and destroyed a good 
part of the Union Navy at Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, on March 8, 1862, 
teak took on a new importance all 
over the world. The Merrimac and 
the Union Monitor, which showed 
up a few hours later, were the first 
two “ironclads” to be tested decisive- 
ly, and it was immediately evident 
that all-wood warships were out of 
date. 

However, other problems came up 
very soon, for builders discovered 
that when armor plating was bolted 
to oak or other timbers, the steel 
plates rusted badly. There was only 
one commercial wood which had no 
effect on armor plate and, in fact, 
kept it from rusting where it touched 
it, and that was teak, a naturally oily 
wood found in India, Ceylon, Java, 
and chiefly, Burma. Teak thus made 
a perfect backing on which to fasten 
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armor plates. ‘This wood also repels 
termites, resists fire to a surprising 
degree, and when used for decking 
stands up perfectly for years even 
when exposed to salt water, scorch- 
ine suns, freezing weather and rough 
usage. Further, it does not splinter, 
and so is preferred by seamen wash 
ing decks in their bare feet. For 
years before this, teak had also been 
in great demand for the outside 
planking of ships, and was the only 
timber which Lloyds of London 
would insure for 16 years for this 
use. 

But now the navies of the world, 
all rapidly covering themselves with 
heavy steel or wrought-iron plates, 
needed vast quantities of teak. Even 
as late as 1891 the Royal Sovereign 
Class of warships laid down for the 
British Navy specified four-inch thick 
teak planks, not only for backing for 
18-inch armor plate, but also as 
sheathing on the outside, as protec- 
tion for the armor plating! Jt is re- 
ported that a battleship required 
about 500,000 feet of teak, which 
continued to be used for the purpose 
of backing armor plate until the 
early 1900's. 





The teak tree (Tectona grandis 
of the Verbena family) is often 80 
to 100 feet tall, and at the age of 
150 years is about eight feet in cir- 
cumference. The wood is a rich 
golden brown when first cut, but 
turns much darker with time. How- 
ever, it never reaches the jet black of 
the elaborately carved pieces of Chi 
nese teak found in many old New 
England houses, which were brought 
in by windjammer captains a hun 
dred or more years ago. This jet 
black is achieved with enamel. 

While teak is easily worked, and 
is hard and strong, with a straight 
grain, mineral deposits in the wood 
will soon dull any working tool. If 
properly seasoned it will not split or 
warp. When first cut it is sticky and 
oily to the touch, and has an aro- 
matic fragrance—which it keeps to a 
great age. The teak tree has small 
white flowers in season, and _ its 
leaves, which are often 15 inches 
long, are so rough the Burmese use 
them as sandpaper; they also yield a 
red dye which is useful. 

Most of our teak (which has been 
imported since about 1870, when it 
was in demand by the Navy) comes 
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from Burma. At present, however, 
very little is arriving, because dur- 
ing the war the Japanese occupied 
Burma and destroyed not only vast 
warehouses, but many of the saw- 
mills, so that the industry is only be- 
ginning to operate again. Another 
difficulty, which has kept the price 
of teak high, is the high price of 
elephants today. Despite all our 
modern technology, the elephant is 
still the most efficient machine dis- 
covered for pulling the heavy teak 
logs out of the deep mud and under- 
brush of the jungle. Many years ago 
a good, well-trained elephant sold 
for $500, but today a 12-foot animal 
is worth around $2500, and even an 
untrained elephant is worth $1209. 

Teak grows in mixed deciduous 
forests, usually with much bamboo, 
and often on steep mountainsides at 
altitudes of from two to three thou- 
sand feet. There are no roads—drag- 
ging paths are cut out just before 
they are used, and dynamite is em- 
ployed to remove big boulders. The 
rainfall is often up to 190 inches a 
year, monkeys, tigers, leopards, scor- 
pions, 30-foot pythons, wild hogs and 
other fauna make life difficult—and 








Teak wood, harvested the hard way in steaming Burmese 
jungles, played a key role in naval history of the world 
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the heat is often intense. Olten mud 
is knee-deep, especially after the ele- 
phants have passed by, churning up 
the muck. 

At one time there were as many as 
6000 elephants and 6000 water bufta- 
los working teak in Burma, and since 
the elephants are so important in 
lumbering in this country, caring fon 
































































































































these animals and keeping them 


healthy is a major problem. 

The elephant is a hard-working 
character, and amazingly intelligent. 
He doesn’t kill himself. Chained to 
a 29-foot log and ploughing along 
through terrain filled with mud, 
stumps, and rocks, he pulls about 
three log-lengths, and then pauses for 
breath, often snatching up a bamboo 
shoot to chew on, much as you or I 
might pick up a straw. His judg- 
ment in pulling, nudging and lifting 
logs as they are moved over and 
around obstacles is astonishing. 
Often logs are taken to the edge of 
a cliff and allowed to roll down sev- 
eral hundred feet, to simplify trans- 
portation. However, the elephant, 
harnessed to a heavy log, is very care- 
ful about this. He will stop short of 
the edge by a good many feet until 
the log is unchained. Then he will 
deliberately go around behind the 
log and push it carefully over the 
edge. No fool, he isn’t going to get 
so near that a heavy log will drag 
him over the edge. 

In his book, “Elephant Bill” (Lon- 


(Turn to page 40) 








A pleased-looking Paul Bunyan watches part of the pageant file by 


The Magic Tree 


Five hundred school children take part in the annual Mason County Forest 


Festival, pride of the forest industry community of Shelton, Washington 


Fog fairies and raindrops fetch fond smiles from packed grandstand 











Forester Charles S. Cowan receives a royal accolade 


ARLY each spring in the thriv- 
ing forest industry community 
of Shelton, Washington, public 

school teachers and students turn— 
with due regard for curriculum re- 
quirements—to a forestry “fun-fest” 
program as their part in the annual 
Mason County Forest Festival. It 
takes the form of an outdoor pag- 
eant on the basic subject of “The 
Magic Tree.” A new theme is de- 
veloped every spring, however, in 
the prepared script. Last year it was 


Little “Indians” paddle their own canoe 
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on a century of forest-industry prog- 
ress at Shelton. 

The 1954 “Magic Tree” pageant 
theme was woven around a symbol 
of forestry familiar to Puget Sound- 
ers for many years—the original for- 
est fire lookout of the Simpson Log- 
ging Company, producer on the land 
since 1888. About 500 pupils of the 
Shelton schools, from the fifth 
through the ninth grades, donned 
home-made costumes, in parts rang- 
ing from polecats to princesses, and 













Queen is crowned by Father Fir of Evergreen Forest 


carried through 100° minutes ol 
pageantry on a stage 130 feet wide 
and with scenery hitting heights of 
50 feet. 

The stage was set on Loop Athletic 
Field, as it has been in all previous 
pageants since’ 1946. The grandstand 
and outside benches hold 5000. The 
pageant plays to capacity audiences 
on two nights every spring. The 
dates always range somewhere in 
mid-May, Thursdays and Fridays, 
with Saturday given to the Mam- 
moth Morning Parade and the Af- 
ternoon Loggers’ Sports Show of the 
Mason County Forest Festival. Shel- 
ton has around 5500 population. 
The pageant draws more than 10,000 
on its two nights. For the regionally 
famed Saturday parade 30,000 view- 
ers have been claimed. 

The Shelton show surely does 
“pack them in” for two nights and 
the big holiday. Old Jupiter Pluvius 
commonly does heavy spring work 
on the land of the South Olympic 
Mountains and the Big Skookum 
arm of Puget Sound. It is all to 
make the trees grow. But year alter 
year the old soaker does keep his 
buckets stowed at Mason County 
Forest Festival time, except for a 
rare shower now and then. Jupe 
seems to like to join Paul Bunyan 
in the fun. 








BOUT this time of year, in al- 
most every household across 
the land, there begins a de- 

bate that for intensity—but we hope 
not invective—sometimes rivals even 
the great verbal battles raging on 
Capitol Hill. Carried on without 
benefit of TV, but complete never- 
theless with “points of order,” pho- 
tographs (uncropped), maps and 
budget data, these family-level “hear- 
ings” have been called to settle a 
perennial, and very vital, domestic 
issue — where to spend this year’s 
vacation. 

Individual tastes being what they 
are, a decision on this matter is not 
always easily reached. But once all 
the votes have been counted there’s 
a better than even chance that the 
average family will have agreed to 
spend at least part of its summer 
holiday in one of our national parks. 
Why? Because more and more peo- 
ple are finding out that these out- 
door playgrounds operated by the 
National Park Service offer some- 
thing for everyone, and at bargain 
prices. 

Last year more than 17 million 
Americans enjoyed the dazzling scen- 
ery, the fishing, hiking, camping, wa- 
ter sports, horseback riding and in- 
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spirational wonders afforded by our 
28 national parks, 26 of them in the 
continental U. S. This year, with 
more and more families getting 
“back to nature,” the number olf 
parks visits may approach the 20- 
million mark, about five times what 
it was 20 years ago. 

One reason the national parks fig- 
ure so prominently in so many vaca- 
tion plans is that they are located 
practically in the backyard of every- 
body. Very few U. S. families are 
more than 500 miles away from a 
major park. From the Acadia in 
Maine to the Zion in Utah are 12 
million acres of outdcors that have 
been set aside for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the people, and when you're 
on the highway the next park is just 
over the crest of the next hill. 

Another very important advantage 
of a parks vacation is the compara- 
tively low cost. The scenery is always 
for free, of course, and so are camp- 
sites for your own tent. Some parks 
have family housekeeping cabins 
where you can do your own cook- 
ing. These are operated under pri- 
vate concession at reasonable rates 
controlled by the National Park 
Service. You also can eat in inex- 
pensive inns in many parks and 
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there are always places where you 
can rent fishing equipment, motor- 
boats, horses and almost anything 
else you might need to make your 
stay more enjoyable. No park now 
charges more than three dollars for 
your car and passengers for a 15-day 
period and some charge less. In fact 
you can stay the whole season by 
paying just double the 15-day charge. 
If you have a trailer, that’s usually 
one dollar extra. 

As to variety, Freeman ‘Tilden 
summed it up very well in his new 
book, The National Parks, when he 
said “There is something for every 
taste in the great cluster of park 
jewels. What will you have?” The 
following brief description of the 
national parks in the U. S. and thei 
locations may help you to make up 
your mind. 

Arizona (Grand Canyon): How 
many hundreds of millions of years 
were consumed in nature’s making 
of this tremendous spectacle, science 
cannot tell, but the Grand Canyon 
is truly one of the natural wonders 
of the world. The Canyon itself is 
cut into basic granite by the Colo- 
rado River, is 217 miles long and 
from four to 18 miles wide. In one 
place the river is more than 6000 
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When it comes to vacations, the national parks figure 


prominently in the plans of a great many families. The reason: 


they offer something for everyone —at bargain prices 
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feet below the Canyon’s rim. No 
other national park, perhaps no oth- 
er area in the world, contains so 
wide and varied an exhibit — an 
amazing stretch of form, size and 
glowing color. Its floral gamut 
reaches from the splendid spruce 
stands of the north rim, through the 
south rim’s semi-arid forests of yel- 
low pine, pinyon and juniper, down 
the rapid gradations of cliff and tal- 
us vegetation to the desert climax 
of the depths. 

Arkansas (Hot Springs): Famed 
Hot Springs is the nation’s national 
spa. Entirely different in character 
from our other great scenic parks, it 
includes besides Hot Springs, North, 
West and Sugar Loaf Mountains. 
Millions of gallons of medicinal wa- 
ters pour from the 47 springs in the 
area. Bathhouses provide approved 
modern water therapy, with a physi- 
cian’s advice recommended but not 
compulsory. There are many hotels, 
some of them as luxurious as any in 
the country. 

California (Kings Canyon): The 
canyon of the Kings River is an ex- 
traordinarily fine scenic exhibit. Its 
granite gorges, glacial lakes, virgin 
forests, flowering meadows and trout- 
filled streams, adjoining Sequoia 
National Park, lie across the heart 
and down the western slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada Range. Two peaks 
more than 14,000 feet high, and 
many others more than 13,000 feet, 
dominate the canyon. This is an 
ideal campers’ area because of the 
long, almost rainless summers. There 
are more than 300 miles of trails for 
hiking or horseback riding. 

(Lassen Volcanic): In the north- 
ern part of California, the southern 
end of the volcanic Cascade Range 
somewhat overlaps the northern end 
of the granite Sierra. Here rises Las- 
sen Peak for which the park is 
named. America’s only recently 
(1914-21) active volcano, Lassen 
Peak is regarded as perhaps the dy- 
ing gasps of the volcanic energy of 
the Cascades. Some of the park’s 
outstanding features are striking ex- 
amples of volcanic violence, pink 
lava crags, hot springs and steam 
and sulphurous vents. The park al- 
so boasts beautiful forests and hun- 
dreds of wild flowers especially bril- 
liant until late in September. Saddle 
and pack horses are available. The 
Park Service recommends that reser- 
vations be made from June 20 to 
September 10. 

(Sequoia): The Sierra forest finds 
its highest expression in the Sequoia 
National Park. Here are magnificent 
trees of mighty girth and great 
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Delegates to AFA’s annual meeting Sept. 6-9 in Portland, Ore. 
will have ready access to many of our great western parks 


height, including the General Sher- 
man, an immense redwood estimated 
to be 3500 years old, possibly the old- 
est living thing on the face of the 
earth. Besides the General Sherman 
and other tree monarchs, there are 
lush forests, rushing rivers and 
creeks, valleys hewn by glaciers, 
mountains crowned with snow and 
sheer precipices. This also is the do- 
main of Mt. Whitney, the highest in 
the country. The beautiful lakes are 
well stocked with trout and there are 


an adequate number of good camp- 
sites. 

(Yosemite): Named by the Indians 
after the grizzly bear which to them 
was king of the wilderness, Yosemite 
is a land of unmatched beauty. Its 
deep canyons, towering cliffs and in- 
spiring back country include majes- 
tic waterfalls, three groves of giant 
sequoias and a great variety of plant 
and animal life. Yosemite Valley is 
a magnificent gorge renowned for 
Half Dome, El Capitan and other 


Mt. Rushmore in South Dakota is one example of the scenic 
wonder that can be seen both inside and outside the parks 

























lofty peaks. Yosemite Falls, dropping 
almost half a mile to the valley floor, 
is an awe-inspiring sight. The best 
time to visit Yosemite is while the 
winter snows are still melting. There 
are campgrounds, good fishing and 
High Sierra camp trips. 

Colorado (Mesa Verde): Once 
home of the cliff dwellers, the great 
green mesa that rises above the Man- 
cos Valley gives the visitor a_fasci- 
nating insight into prehistoric Amer- 
ica. The park, which includes most 
but not all of the land on the green 
mesa, is located in the southwestern 
corner of Colorado. It is not far 
from the only place in the United 
States where four states come togeth- 
er—the point where Arizona, Utah, 
New Mexico and Colorado meet. FEs- 
tablished in 1906, Mesa Verde Park 
preserves significant ruins of hun- 
dreds of Indian cliff and cave dwell- 
ings. Free campgrounds are avail- 
able, as well as guided tours of the 
outstanding ruins, and it is possible 
to purchase woven, silver and other 
craft items made by the modern 
southwest Indians of the area. 

(Rocky Mountain): Of the three 
national parks located on the back 
bone of the continent, which is the 
Rocky Mountain System, only one, 
Rocky Mountain National Park, rep- 
resents its prevailing characteristics. 
In this park the explorer of the 
summits finds a never-ending variety 
of spectacles and emotions. From 
Specimen Mountain to the north, 
the haunt of mountain sheep, the 
Continental Divide southward piles 
climax upon climax. Just 68 miles 
northwest of Denver, the park is a 
wildlife sanctuary for American elk, 
black bears and other animals. The 
park includes about 700 species of 
flowering plants. Campsites are plen 
tiful and among the more populat 
activities here are motoring, horse- 
back riding and _ hiking. 

Florida (Everglades): A unique 
national park in that it is America’s 
largest remaining sub-tropical wil- 
derness. A veritable wonderland of 
flora and fauna, the park delights 
visitors with its red-and-pink spoon 
bills, alligators and exotic plants 
that seem to belong to anothe 
world. You'll find good fishing here, 
but don’t venture into the trackless 
water wilderness or the open Ever- 
glades without a competent guide. 
‘This area can be dangerous for some- 
one who doesn’t know his way 
around. Of interest to most visitors 
are the Seminole Indian villages and 
craft shops nearby. Plenty of traile1 
courts compensate here for the lack 
of campsites. 
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roads that follow the shore of 


Jackson Lake in the Grand Teton National Park area in Wyoming 


Kentucky (Mammoth Cave): A 
visitor once said that going from 
any other cave to Mammoth Cave 
is “like going from a log cabin to a 
palace.” Indeed, with its 175 miles 
of charted passageways, the cave ts 
an awe-inspiring place. ‘There are 
five different levels to the cave, the 
lowest of which is 360 feet under- 
ground. On several of these levels 
are the many high domes and deep 
pits and the beautiful stone forma- 
tions for which the cave has been so 
famous for a century and a half. 
There are also eight waterfalls in 
the cave, three rivers, two lakes and 
one strange body of water known as 
the Dead Sea. For a real thrill try 
eating a meal at the cave’s Snowball 
Dining Room 267 feet 
ground, 

Maine (Acadia): Like all national 
parks there is a great deal to see and 


below 


do in Acadia. There is fishing, in 
the lakes as well as in the ocean, 
and swimming or sailing for all 
those who like water. ‘There are 
trips about the island, lectures, and 
campfire programs provided by the 
Park Service. Then, too, there is a 
fine museum where remains from 
the early Indian life of the island 
are kept. But above all, perhaps, is 
the general air of enchantment that 
pervades this combined attraction ol 
sea, Mountain, forest, valley and lake 
all of nature’s best. You can plan 
on plenty of good campsites. 
Michigan (/sle Royale): This for- 
ested island, the largest in Lake Su- 
perior, features one of the largest 
moose herds in America. No hunt 
ing is permitted, but there’s excel- 
lent fishing for brook trout, perch 
and pickerel. The island has a rug 
ged coast line, picturesque crags and 
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ridges, dense growths of hardwoods 
and coniferous trees and a carpeting 
of wild flowers. Trails, campgrounds 
and tourist cabins have been con- 
structed for the benefit of visitors. 
Since this is a true wilderness area, 
there are no roads. No automobiles 
or saddle horses are allowed on the 
island. Travel is by foot or boat 
only. 

Montana (Glacier): Perhaps the 
single difference between 
Glacier and all other scenic regions 
lies in the shaping of its rocks. Here 
can be found precipices four and five 
thousand feet high, enormous can- 
yons once the channels of glaciers, 
more than 60 remainders of glaciers, 
thousands of streams, hundreds ol 
lakes—a most extraordinary multi 
plicity and richness of scenic phe- 
nomena. There is abundant wild- 
life — deer, elk, moose, mountain 
goat and beaver. Too, you'll find 
1000 species of flowering plants at 
season’s height in early July and the 
fishing in McDonald Lake, the park’s 
largest, is incomparable. Almost all 
sections of the area are penetrated 
by horse and foot trails. 

New Mexico (Carlsbad Cavern): 
This is the largest underground 
labyrinth yet discovered. Stretching 
beneath the Guadalupe Mountains, 
the connected caves that make up 
the cavern are of unusual magnifi- 
cence. They were formed by untold 
years of dripping water. First dis- 
covered in 1901 by a cowboy named 
Jim White, they since have been vis- 
ited by hundreds of thousands of 
Americans. A sight that has fasci- 
nated many visitors to this natural 
wonder is the nightly exodus of mil- 
lions of bats through the great en- 
trance arch of the cavern for a night 
of foraging. The accommodations 
here are good and the guided tours 
are well conducted. 

Oregon (Crater Lake): Crater 
Lake has been described as a moun- 
tain that swallowed itself. Actually, 
it is a deep blue liquid gem cradled 
in the huge hole formed when an 
ancient volcano’s peak collapsed. 
One of the world’s strangest bodies 
of water, it is encircled by multi- 
colored lava walls up to 2000 feet 
high. Perhaps the most unusual 
thing about the lake itself is its love- 
ly coloring. In perhaps no other lake 
is the depth of color and brilliance 
of blue so striking. There are in- 
numerable mountain trails leading 
to high points about the rim of the 
lake. You will also find abundant 
small game and about 115 species of 
birds. 

Oklahoma (Platt): 
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Springs National Park in Arkansas, 
the Platt National Park in southern 
Oklahoma was set aside for public 
use because of its mineral springs. 
The park lies among some gently 
rolling hills just outside the little 
town of Sulphur, Oklahoma. The 
smallest of our national parks, this 
well-wooded area is traversed by pic- 
turesque streams with many springs, 
small waterfalls and cascades. Al- 
though the sulphur and bromide 
springs are popular, the waters 
should be taken extensively only on 
advice of a physician. There are 
free campgrounds. 

South Dakota (Wind Cave): This 
28,000-acre region in the scenic 
Black Hills is noted for its limestone 
caverns decorated by beautiful crys- 
tal formations, many in strange hon- 
eycomb formations. There are hun- 
dreds of different chambers in Wind 
Cave, and each is so different in 
appearance as to excite the wondei 
of all who see them. In addition to 
the cave, this section of South Da- 
kota features wild herds of buffalo, 
deer, elk and antelope. 

Tennessee (Great Smoky Moun- 
tains): This, America’s most-visited 
national park, is connected with Vir- 
ginia’s Shenandoah National Park 
by the Blue Ridge Parkway, one of 
the most beautiful parkways in the 
world. The park is named for the 
blue haze, sometimes dense as smoke, 
which almost always hangs over the 
mountain crests. In this great park 


you can roam afoot or on horseback 
over more than 200,000 acres of vir- 
gin forest with 130 varieties of na- 
tive trees. Trout fishing is also good, 
but for this you'll need a North 
Carolina or Tennessee license. 

Texas (Big Bend): This is a wild, 
rugged region of spectacular moun- 
tain scenery. One of our newest na- 
tional parks, established in 1944, 
this area features wildlife more typi- 
cal of Mexico than of most U. S. re 
gions. Accommodations are limited 
at Big Bend, so early reservations 
are a good idea. 

Utah (Bryce Canyon): Here, paint- 
ed in unforgettable colors, is a sight 
that defies description. The first 
glimpse of this fantastic canyon is 
something the visitor will never for- 
get. One viewer saw Bryce Canyon 
as “a great bowl of lace and filigree 
work in stone, colored with the white 
of frost and the pinks of glowing 
embers.” Perhaps that is as good a 
description as any for this strange 
land of pinnacles, walls and spires 
shaped by millions of years of ero- 
sion. Trails are easily traveled, 
horseback facilities are unusually 
good and there are plenty of guided 
circle tours. 

(Zion): Ablaze with color and 
readily accessible for observation, 
Zion is perhaps the country’s best- 
known example of a deep, narrow, 
vertically-walled chasm. This area 
has a wide variety of wildlife and 

(Turn to page 54) 


Placid and beautiful, lakes like this one make visits to the na- 
tional parks of Oregon and Washington inspirational experiences 




























OME nine years ago, Mr. C. M. 

Malone, vice chairman of the 
\’ Board of The Second National 
Bank of Houston, observed that 
business and industry had more at 
stake in agriculture than most peo- 
ple realized. He awoke to the fact 
that the bankers should take the lead 
in getting people in all walks of life, 
young and old, regardless of how far 
removed they were from the land, 
interested in conservation of our 
natural resources. 

The importance of the soil, water 
and timber to the present genera- 
tion, as well as to future generations, 
was nothing new to Mr. Malone be- 
cause he had grown up on a black 
land farm in central Texas and had 
seen with his own eyes what soil 
erosion had done to destroy the land 
he farmed as a boy; also, what it 
means to continuous crop, overgraze 
pasture lands, burn and _ overcut 
timber lands, and what good run- 
ning springs, creeks and rivers mean 
to the communities across the big 
state of Texas. 
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By D. DOOLEY DAWSON 


With this background and being 
one who had kept in close touch 
with the development of agriculture 
resources of Texas to the extent ol 
being in charge of a large develop- 
ment in opening the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, he realized the agri- 
cultural needs of the state. He had 
no trouble selling his Board of Di- 
rectors on the idea of the bankers’ 
position in the overall picture of 
conservation of our natural re- 
sources. His bank launched a pro- 
gram supported by the Board of Di- 
rectors and officers of The Second 
National Bank of Houston, that not 
only interested the bankers and busi- 
nessmen of Texas but included the 
farmers and ranchers as well, and 
also the businessmen and industry 
throughout the Southwest. 

This may sound easy, but to begin 
with, the bankers and businessmen 
of the local towns in Texas had to 
be sold on this new approach of be- 
coming active, to the extent that 
they were willing to give some of 
their time and money assisting local 
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agricultural agencies and farmer or- 
ganizations in working out, and 
carrying on, worthwhile programs 
needed in their areas. Through 
local bankers, Chamber of Com- 
merce managers and county agents, 
Mr. Malone arranged to hold night 
meetings sponsored by these organi- 
zations, inviting local businessmen, 
farmers, bankers and their wives 
from adjoining counties to attend. 
A free barbecue dinner, with all the 
trimmings, was furnished by The 
Second National Bank of Houston. 
These meetings, attended by thou- 
sands of farmers and businessmen, 
were conducted over a period of two 
years. During this time the bank 
also cooperated with several rail- 
roads in Texas, sponsoring special 
trains across the state, holding agri- 
cultural meetings along their lines 
where the speakers pointed out the 
necessity of business, industry, and 
farmers working together on a soil 
improvement program and the con- 
servation of water and timber. 
After two years of meetings of this 
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Texas bankers, traveling by special 
train, have done much to promote the 
principle that business, industry and 
farmers must work together to im- 
prove soil programs and to conserve 
water, timber and _ related resources 


type, the local bankers in the agri- 
cultural areas of Texas began to 
work out programs for their own 
areas with the assistance of the local 
agricultural agencies, farmer com- 
mittees, and local Soil Conservation 
District supervisors, and asked The 
Second National Bank of Houston 
to cooperate with them in providing 
the services of Mr. Dooley Dawson, 
vice president and manager of the 
bank’s Agricultural Department. 
Many bankers sponsor these meet- 
ings annually in their counties, 
timed to the season of the year when 
such practices as planning winter 
legumes, pasture improvement, live- 
stock and dairy management are at 
hand. To hold these meetings over 
the entire county usually requires 
about five days. They are held in the 
rural schoolhouse, church, or com- 
munity houses. The results of these 
meetings cannot be measured only 
by the number of acres of soil im- 
proving crops planted or the number 
of acres of improved pasture planted, 
or even the new practices adopted in 
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livestock and dairy management; 
there is something far more reach- 
ing; they get the farmers, business- 
men, and agricultural agencies work- 
ing together on a common objective. 
Local businessmen operating all 
types of business in local towns are 
asked to attend the meetings; in- 
cluded are doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters, local newspapermen, and oth- 
ers, bringing about good relations 
between the townspeople and_ the 
farmers in the county. 

A series of such meetings to en- 
courage planting winter legumes for 
soil improvement were held in 
Cooke County which is located in 
the black land belt of Texas. As a 
result they were able to increase the 
winter legumes acreage from 39 to 
90 thousand acres the following fall. 

Talking conservation is good, but 
for end results, it must be applied 
to the land and fitted into crop ro- 
tation to make it pay dividends. 

In 1918, The Second Nationa! 
Bank of Houston took over the Old 
China Grove Plantation (in Brazoria 
County a few miles south of Bonney, 
Texas) as payment on a note. The 
Plantation contains 1665 acres and 
a lot of early Texas history revolved 
around it. China Grove was the 
home .of General Albert Sidney 
Johnston at one time the command- 
er of the Texas army and later a 
Confederate hero; he was killed dur- 
ing the Civil War in the Battle of 
Shiloh. 

In 1947, The Second National 
Bank of Houston decided to improve 
China Grove and make it pay its 
way. There were 400 acres of open 
cultivated lands, and about 350 of 
posture land; the remaining acreage 
was in heavy timber. The small 
Crains and turn rows in the culti- 
vated fields had grown up in trees 
and brush, and about 90 percent of 
the »asture had grown up in Chero- 
kee Roses—thanks to General Johns- 
ton who had set them along the 
fence rows to beautify the place. 

After it had been cleared of the 
scattered brush and trees, the first 
step was to get the local soil conser- 
vation district to render engineering 
assistance in draining the cultivated 
field. Due to poor drainage, it was 
necessary to dig large ditches and 
change the row directions. 

The pasture area also had to be 
cleared and drained, seed bed pre- 
pared, soil fertilized and seeded to 
adapted grasses and legumes. More 
than a year was’ required to get the 
complete program installed, but as a 
result, things began to happen. Yields 
of cotton and corn began to double, 


and the 350 acres of pasture land 
during eight months of the year were 
carrying 250 head of mother cows 
as compared to only 100 previously 
carried. By 1950, a thousand pounds 
of white clover seed were harvested 
from 50 acres of the pasture and sold 
for 50c per pound. 

In the fall of 1948, Mr. Dawson 
had the tenant plant and fertilize 
20 acres of his cotton land to winter 
legumes; as a result, 34 bales of cot- 
ton were harvested from the 20 acres, 
and he averaged only one-half bale 
per acre on the remaining 200 acres 
of cotton. Because the tenant was 
hesitant to pay his part of the cost 
of planting the 20 acres of legumes. 
the bank bought the seed and ferti- 
lizer and gave to him. The following 
fall, Mr. Dawson. waited to see the 
tenant’s reaction to the yield of 34 
bales of cotton to the 20 acres before 
approaching him again about plant- 
ing winter legumes. Late in October, 
the tenant came to the bank to see 
Mr. Dawson, bringing the bill for 
seed and fertilizer for 180 acres of 
winter legumes; he asked if the bank 
would be willing to pay its one- 
fourth cost, adding “If you are not, 
it’s to late because the peas are up 
and doing fine.” Naturally, Mr. 
Dawson complimented the tenant 
and told him the bank would be glad 
to pay their part of the cost. 

The farm has been paying from 
$2000 to $2500 per year for the 
bank’s share of the crops but after 
installation of the conservation pro- 
gram, the bank’s rental share of the 
crops averaged $12,000 annually. 

The local people began to take 
notice of what had been accom- 
plished on China Grove Plantation, 
and it became a place that was 
pointed out by Soil Conservation 
District technicians and _ county 
agents as an example of what could 
be done in the Gulf Coast Area of 
Texas by praticing conservation and 
soil management. 

The services of the Agricultural 
Department of The Second National 
Bank of Houston are available to 
anyone interested in hearing about 
conservation of soil, water and tim- 
ber and in doing something about it. 


The bank is the storehouse of the 
communities’ wealth in dollars; the 
soil is the storehouse of the real 
wealth of the community, and the 
treatment the soil receives in the 
trade territories of all the communi- 
ties in the United States not only will 
determine the longevity of each in- 
dividual community but as they go, 
so goes the nation. 
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By H. H. CHAPMAN 


HE national forest system arose 
as a challenge to the uncon- 
trolled forces of commercialism 
in the lumber industry, which during 
the 19th and the first quarter of the 
20th century swept through the for- 
ests of the Lake States and the South, 
with a ruthless disregard of any in- 
terest except to produce lumber and 
survive, as private enterprise. While 
doing so, lip service was rendered 
tc those well meaning enthusiasts, 
members of The American Forestry 
Association, who were talking about 
forest conservation. But all lum- 
bermen knew that fire and taxes put 
any such ideas in the realm of fan- 
tasy, and anyway, it took too long 
to grow a tree. In Europe, perhaps 
—but “European conditions do not 
fit America, and European forestry 
is impractical here.” 
This impasse might have con- 
tinued indefinitely, had not the pub- 
lic interest been channeled into the 
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effort to “preserve” at least some ol 
the primeval forests, through nation- 
al initiative. The government still 
owned vast areas of forest land 
throughout the west, principally be- 
cause the mountainous topography 
made it impossible at that time to 
reach and cut them, and the pioneer 
lumbermen in this vast region, espe- 
cially in the Northwest, were al- 
ready carrying a load of undigested 
timber which later forced some 
prominent firms into bankruptcy 
just in paying the taxes and interest, 
while overcapitalization and over- 
production of lumber, in an effort to 
liquidate and lighten the load, 
further added to their difficulties. 
Just at this time, the agitation 
stirred up by American forestry 
leaders bore fruit in the action of 
Congress, in 1891, and Presidents 
Harrison and Cleveland proclaimed 
the reservation of the first “forest 
reserves.” The purpose of these ini- 


tial reservations was practically iden- 
tical with that which actuated the 
creation of the national parks. Tim- 
ber “‘stealing” was to stop. Sheep and 
cattle were thrown off these sacred 
areas. Mining was anathema. All 
this is true today of the national 
park system, for that is what the 
public wants in these parks—nature 
unspoiled by man. 

But something happened that en- 
tirely changed the course of events 
with respect to the national forests. 
This catalyst or enzyme was what 
the European nations had come to 
recognize as the science of forestry, 
whose practitioners constituted a 
new profession and were known as 
foresters—not game_ keepers, not 
lumberjacks, but men trained with 
the same thoroughness in sciences 
and technical arts as engineers, or 
biologists, and with a vision for the 
future which reached beyond the 
immediate profit motive of clearcut 
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tng and sought practical means fon 
perpetuating the forest as a perma- 
nent, not a vanishing, asset. 

The quantity of an enzyme may 
be small but its effect is revolution- 
ary. ‘To this new element is due that 
transformation of the national for- 
ests from “‘park’’ status of museum- 
like preservation to a vital pulsing 
entity in our national economy, man- 
aged, in the immortal words ol 
Secretary of Agriculture James Wil- 
son, for the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the long run. 

Three foresters, with those whom 
they influenced, were the germinat- 
ing points of this change; Bernard 
i. Fernow, first professionally trained 
forester to head the Division of For- 
estry in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Gifford Pinchot, who succeeded 
him there, and Filibert Roth, the 
first forester to be employed in the 
Department of the Interior. Henry 
S. Graves, Pinchot’s assistant, and C. 
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Alvin Schenck, played conspicuous 
parts. For there were two great tasks 
to be performed. First in importance 
was the creation of the tools with 
which to work—the education and 
training of a body of young men in 
the profession of forestry as applied 
to conditions in America, men who 
could by practical measures turn the 
tide of careless or ruthless destruc- 
tion—men whose professional train 
ing was to grow trees, as well as to 
cut and use them. 

So Fernow himself founded the 
first professional four-year unde 
eraduate forestry school at Cornell 
in 1897, Schenck started a private 
school at Biltmore, North Carolina, 
in 1898, Graves, with an endowment 
from Pinchot, initiated the Yale 
School of Forestry in 1900, and Roth 
put professional forestry on the map 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1903 
after a term at Cornell. Other in- 
stitutions soon followed, at Penn 
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State, Minnesota, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, California, and later, in the 
South. A profession was _ born, 
founded on the tradition of service 
as truly as was that of medicine, law, 
or any other of the great modern or- 
ganizations of men trained for tech- 
trical services. Now, in the year 1954, 
this profession numbers over 15,000 
practicing foresters and 25 schools 
whose graduates are trained in every 
phase of the management of forest 
lands, the production of crops of 
trees, their protection from fire, in- 
sects, diseases and climatic hazards, 
and their utilization for the hun- 
dveds of different products which 
help to give this country a strong and 
enduring economy and a standard of 
living excelling all other nations. 
The second great task facing these 
few pioneers in forestry was to get it 
practiced in the woods. It was here 
that the national forest system played 
its great role. As contrasted with the 
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still powerful and virile sentiment 
for absolute preservation in a primi- 
tive condition, these leaders substi- 
tuted, for the national forests, the 
broader principle of multiple use, 
for in no other way could they re- 
main faithful to their goal, as de- 
fined by Secretary Wilson. 

In 1897, the efforts of Fernow, 
Pinchot and others bore fruit in 
Congress, and the national forests 
ceased to be mere forest reserves. 
From then on they were to play their 
full part in the economic life of the 
nation, by utilizing all their natural 
resources, renewing by scientific 
methods those capable of reproduc- 
tion, the trees, shrubs and_ grasses, 
wildlife and water, and endeavoring 
to prevent waste of nonrenewable 
minerals and soil. 

Every legitimate use by private 
business enterprise was to be per- 
mitted, but regulated to put an end, 
if possible, to destructive practices 
caused by ignorance, greed, and self 
interest. Within this framework, 
the controlling principle was maxi- 
mum benefit to the whole people, to 
the nation. Wherever this interest 
was threatened, the offending parties 
must be brought into line. 

The most outstanding and vital 
distinction between national parks 
and national forests ties in with the 
very essence of forestry. For instead 
of a hands-off policy, permitting na- 
ture, untrammeled, to produce trees 
that reach maximum sizes and ages 
and then perish from any one of 
numerous natural causes, forestry 
imposes an orderly regime on the 
forests, similar to that of agriculture, 
by which the trees are grown as 
crops. This means that management 
largely determines when, how, and 
of what species the forest shall be re- 
produced in seedlings and when, 
how and to what extent the crops 
of trees shall be harvested. 

The idea of deliberately cutting 
down trees is alien to the philosophy 
of park conservation. One direct 
result of this vital decision by forest- 
ers that the national forests were in- 
tended for use, was to create a sharp 
division between advocates of con- 
servation without, and through, use. 
National parks, through pressure of 
the former group, have in instances 
been extended to include great areas 
of virgin forest, far in excess of its 
value or necessity if confined solely 
to recreation. On the other hand, 
those areas within the national for- 
ests that appear to be of greater 
value for scenic solitude have been 
set aside, and commercial uses re- 
stricted or excluded, in order to pre- 
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serve this heritage for the enjoyment 
of our descendants. These wilder- 
ness areas cover over 14,000,000 acres, 
including the roadless area within 
the Superior National Forest in 
Minnesota, a canoe country unex- 
celled except in the vast reaches of 
Canada. 

But on the entire remainder of the 
national forest areas, except those 
portions on which grass and browse 
are predominant, timber growing 
and harvesting is the chief concern 
of the government’s foresters. How- 
ever, much of this land is above 
timber line, and another large por- 
tion lies too low and is too dry 
for trees. Again, the ruggedness of 
the topography precludes logging on 
other large areas until costly access 
roads are built with funds provided 
by Congress. 

The timber crop in the western 
national forests varies from the 
dense, tall and huge stands of Doug- 
lasfir, cedar, Sitka spruce and hemlock 
in the Northwest, through the valu- 
able western white pine of Idaho, 
to the great areas of drier lands 
giowing western yellow (ponderosa) 
pine, and down to the desert fringes 
of pinyon pine, juniper, and chap- 
arral, while above the main timber 
belt lie “grand” and “noble’’ firs, 
much lodgepole pine, brush, and 
alpine meadows. In the Sierras the 
forest contains remnants of the giant 
sequoia, in a mixed stand associated 
with sugar pine, incensecedar, white- 
fir, and yellow pine. 

The national forests purchased by 
federal funds in the eastern states 
since 1911, contain portions of every 
forest type to be found in this vast 
region, from spruce and northern 
hardwoods to the longleaf and slash 
pines of the extreme South. Most of 
this acquired land had been cutovei 
before it was sold to the government. 


It now totals over 14 million acres, 
and is located in 11 southern and 9 
northern states east of the Great 
Plains. Throughout the entire area 
of these widely varied national for- 
ests, the policies and purposes of the 
Forest Service are to harvest the 
crops of timber up to the full capac- 
ity of the forests, to reproduce them 
in the most valuable species, and by 
so regulating the cut, to maintain the 
forest economy of regions dependent 
on the national forests for raw ma- 
terials. 

The Forest Service never adopted 
the idea of cutting and manufactur- 
ing its own timber. It held, wisely, 
that private industry was better 
qualified for this job. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1897 was 
authorized to sell timber, but after 
the transfer to Agriculture in 1905, 
the technical forestry staff worked 
out procedures, based on sound eco- 
nomic principles, by which prices 
for standing timber, sold on the 
stump, could be determined on the 
basis of giving the purchaser a profit 
sufficient to compensate him for risk 
and management, and yet retain by 
the government an adequate “stump- 
age value.” Under this procedure, 
mills with an annual cut of 20 to 40 
million board feet have found it 
possible to operate on government 
lumber, without owning an acre of 
forest land. Long-term contracts em- 
bracing over 400 million board feet 
have been negotiated, and finally, 
through a federal act, it is possible to 
set up a sustained-yield cooperative 
centract under which private and 
public timber are pooled, to insure 
a permanent operation and a stable 
community. 

At the same time, great numbers 
of small operators are able to buy 
stumpage and conduct their business 
on national forest timber. The extent 
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ol these sales, large and small, in 
the last fiscal year, amounted to 5160 


million board feet, or about one- 
eighth of the entire output of the 
country, and the public revenue de- 
rived was $70,616,025, from 22,020 
operations. 

What does this mean to the wood- 
using industries, lumber, paper, ve- 
neer, and all the others? It signifies 
that for 1214 percent of their entire 
supply of raw materials they are re- 
lieved of the burden of taxes (the 
national forests more than pay their 
way), fire protection, insect depreda- 
tions, much of the cost of road build- 
ing (ten percent of receipts is de- 
voted to forest roads and trails) , and 
of the entire responsibility of prac- 
ticing sound forest management and 
securing reproduction and_replace- 
ment of their basic resource. The in- 
dustry steps in when the crop is 
ready for cutting, and pays only for 
what it gets. Losses of standing tim- 
ber from any of the numerous 
sources are borne by the government 
as owner. 

In addition to the assumption of 
all costs on national forest lands the 
government grants, for the support 
of the local schools and roads, 25 
percent of the gross income from its 
forests. Despite these facts, local 
governments argue that if the lands 
were privately owned, the taxes they 
could levy and collect would exceed 
these sums, and urge that grants be 
based on ad valorem taxes instead, 
or that the lands be sold to private 
parties, in order to increase the tax 
yield. 

The only restriction on private 
enterprise in the use of national 
forests is the limitation of the 
amounts sold to the capacity of the 
area for permanent yields, and to the 
trees marked or designated for cut- 
ting. These measures are identical 
with those adopted in the now num- 
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erous instances where private com- 
panies have gone into the business of 
growing their own timber on the 
basis of a perpetual yield. 

As to the still greater areas owned 
and operated by companies and in- 
dividuals who have not adopted such 
policies, the federal management as- 
sures the public that at least one- 
eighth of their supplies come from 
lands not damaged by destructive 
methods of cutting. 

The growing, harvesting, and _re- 
production of forest trees is a science 
as exacting as agriculture and has 
many similarities. It is the business 
of professional foresters to know 
their trade and to seek the applica- 
tion of sound methods, whether these 
men are employed by federal, state, 
or private owners. The principles 
of successful silvicultural practice do 
not differ with the ownership of the 
land. Differences in methods of cut- 
ting merely produce different results, 
some successful in perpetuating the 
forest, others in the highest degree 
destructive and harmful, both to 
public interests and to the long 
range benefits of the landowner. 
No single rule of cutting will work 
everywhere. ‘Those mistaken individ- 
uals who have espoused the cause of 
universal “selective cutting,” which 
means the removal of only a por- 
tion of the stand and leaving the re- 
mainder, may be admired for their 
zeal but not for their practical, tech- 
nical knowledge or ability. In the 
Douglasfir forests of the Northwest, 
“selective” cutting, given a thorough 
test on the national forests, was a 
flat failure, the species did not repro- 
duce itself, and losses in partially 
cut stands greatly exceeded growth. 
Based on this experience, the system 
universally adopted by both public 
and private owners is clearcutting in 
patches, with blocks left for seed 
production. This is a good example 
of a professional achievement in dis- 
regard of an untenable theory. 

A second and revolutionary change 
in practice resulted from the study 
of the relationship of ground fires 
to the establishment and survival of 
reproduction of longleaf pine in the 
South. It was demonstrated by ac- 
tual practice that the successful grow- 
ing of these seedlings required the 
burning over of the land at intervals 
of three years, to kill back hardwood 
sprouts and disinfect the seedlings 
from an insidious needle disease. 
Nature had provided these seedlings 
with means to survive such winter 
fires, but they were helpless against 
shade or disease unless their ally, fire, 
came to their rescue. This was a 


puzzle for trained foresters to solve; 
and it was done. Many other exam- 
ples could be cited, of the great 
range of problems confronting the 
professional foresters, in managing 
the bewildering array of forest spe- 
cies and types, no two of which act 
alike, each of which can be success- 
fully reproduced and grown only by 
comprehending the means by which 
nature, in the past, has determined 
their survival, and if it is humanly 
possible, by adapting natural pro- 
cesses to fit man’s need for crops of 
highest value to our economy. While 
much can be learned through mere 
close observation by men trained in 
basic forest sciences, the Forest Serv- 
ice does not leave these matters to 
chance. Regional experiment sta- 
tions, one within reach of each of 
the nine great regions into which the 
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forests 
equipped with specially trained men 
whose business it is to plan and carry 
on methodical experiments covering 
a wide range of problems directly 
concerned with the growth of forest 


national are are 


crops, and with the methods of 
cutting and techniques of logging. 
Finally, concentrated at Madison, 
Wisconsin in the Forest Products 
Laboratory, research deals with the 
utilization of wood in all forms of 
products. The Regional Experiment 
Stations are in turn supplemented 
by experimental forests, areas on 
which methods of management and 
silviculture are given practical tests. 
The contributions of these trained 
research staffs are of fundamental 
importance to the future of all for- 
ests, under any ownership. 


In many regions of the arid west- 
ern states, water exceeds all other 
resources in value. On most of these 
great areas there is no net run off 
except at higher elevations where 
timber grows, and these lie for the 
most part in the national forests. 
The soil on mountain slopes is not 
apt to be deep, and is held in place 
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only by vegetation, either trees, 
brush, or grass. When this cover 
is destroyed, erosion sets in, some- 
times reaching catastrophic propor- 
tions. While trees form the most 
effective cover, the lesser vegetation 
if undisturbed does the work nearly 
as well. For this reason, partial re- 
moval of the timber does no damage 
to the soil and even increases the 
water yield by lessening the demand 
made by the trees for water. The 
great destroyer is, instead, overgraz- 
ing at the headwaters of the drain- 
age basins. After the communities 
in the Wasatch basin of Utah had 
suffered huge losses from mud flows, 
it was found that all this damage 
originated in a few small privately- 
owned overgrazed patches of land. 
By acquiring these key areas and in- 
cluding them in the national forests, 
the menace was controlled. Wher- 
ever water is the primary resource, 
the foresters in charge of these areas 
give it first priority in management. 

Another problem in multiple use 
lies in regulating the relations of big 
game, especially of deer and elk, to 
domestic stock, recreation, and water. 
Some new and important lessons had 
to be learned. Deer especially have 
a breeding potential, as a means oi 
overcoming losses from natural pred- 
ators, such as cougars and wolves, 
which suffices to maintain their num- 
bers. But with the decimation of 
these predators through systematic 
hunting and poisoning, the number 
of deer released from this pressure, 
expanded at a geometric rate. With- 
in a few short years, in many widely 
scattered regions, of which the out- 
standing example was the Kaibab 
National Forest in northern Arizona, 
the deer had so destroyed their na- 
tural browse forage by overgrazing, 
that nine-tenths of the herd perished 
of malnutrition and sheer starvation. 
The increase in elk, under prohibi- 
tion of hunting, gave rise to the same 
problem, especially around Yellow- 
stone Park. Surplus populations 
had to be controlled not only for 
their own health but to reduce ex- 
cessive damages to tree reproduction, 
and to diminish the conflict with 
livestock. Nature was out of balance, 
man was responsible, and it was up 
to the Forest Service technicians to 
work out the compromise, which 
involved relations with state game 
commissions, for the game was state 
property. This is just one more of 
the problems for the solution of 
which the trained personnel of the 
Forest Service are responsible. 

One of the most important bene- 
fits of the national forests, to John 
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Q. Public, is the opportunity that 
they afford for recreation. Fishing, 
on streams kept stocked by the gov- 
ernment, and hunting, for big and 
small game, under state laws, are not 
the only nor the most widely-used 
privileges. These areas are available 
lor camping, either overnight, en 
route, or for longer periods. To 
prevent indiscriminate use and dan- 
ger from fires, campsites are estab- 
lished where water is available and 
fuel is to be had or is furnished. 
These camps are supplemented by 
skiing installations in favored lo- 
calities. Altogether, 33 million per- 
sens visited the national forests dur- 
ing the past fiscal year, and of this 
number, 42 percent used the camp- 
ing and picnic ground facilities. The 
national forests thus supplement 
the 46 million visitors to the na- 
tional parks without — interfering 
with any of the other uses to which 
these forests are dedicated. This 
extensive recreational use lies in the 
fact of the greater areas, wider dis- 
tribution, and more convenient loca- 
tion of the forests. The parks are, 
and should be, far superior on the 
whole, in scenic attractions. 

To give effect to the guiding 
policies of management on the na- 
tional forests was not an easy task. 
“Scylla,” on the one hand, represent- 
ing the powerful drive for complete 
prohibition of all economic uses, and 
on the other hand “Charybdis,” the 
special interests of the lumber, graz- 
ing, and mining industries, would by 
their conflicts have soon finished off 
the incipient effort to steer the ship 





through a middle course, had it 
lacked the guidance of mariners 
whose goal was greater and vision 
more far-reaching than those of these 
conflicting interests. 

Before the transfer of the national 
forests from the Department of the 
Interior to that of agriculture in 
1905, the first round was fought. The 
Interior officials, under the influence 
of certain reports of excessive dam- 
age to pine reproduction by sheep 
grazing on the forest reserves in 


Arizona, had issued an edict that 
grazing was out, and sheep and cattle 
were to be driven off by force if 
necessary, which was done, at least 
on some of the California forest re- 
serves. 

Instead of settling this point by 
edict, a scientist, Coville, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, was asked 
to study this question, which he did 
on the Oregon forest reserves. His 
findings were that under certain con- 
ditions, grazing if properly reguiated 
did not cause excessive damage to 
the forests. Acting on this advice the 
Department of the Interior decided 
to permit stock to graze on these for- 
est areas. This was the entering 
wedge for the utilization of vast 
quantities of grass and_ palatable 
shrubs, which would otherwise have 
been not only wasted, but would con- 
stitute a fire trap and interfere with 
the reproduction of valuable timber 
species. 

When in 1905 the Forest Service in 
the Department of Agriculture took 
over the management of the Forest 
Reserves, and the name was changed 
to National Forests, the sprinkling 
of professionally trained foresters, 
products of Yale, Cornell, and other 
scattered sources, were faced with a 
double jeopardy. They were eastern- 
ers and it was claimed, knew noth- 
ing about western conditions, and 
still less, if possible, about the graz- 
ing industry. Yet they were com- 
mitted to a policy of utilizing this 
great resource. In this emergency 
Albert Potter, a man brought up as 
a stockman, was dralted to help work 
out the problem, and a body of reg- 
ulations was slowly evolved, seeking 
to adjust public interests and the 
protection of forests to the needs and 
demands of an industry which up to 
that time had made free use of the 
public domain, limited only by 
droughts, starvation, and wars be- 
tween cattle and sheep men for the 
monopoly of the range, including 
illegal fencing and the filing of 
claims to control water sources. 

It would make a story in itself to 
trace the course of this continuing 
effort on the part of professional 
Forest Service men, who had by this 
time acquired expert knowledge of 
range conditions and forage plants, 
to maintain a reasonable degree of 
control over the use of the forest 
range by stockmen. But this would 
exceed the space limits of the arti- 
cle. The adjustments involved sub- 
stantial and unpopular reductions 
in numbers, to limit or terminate 
excessive damage from erosion and 

(Turn to page 48) 
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I Raised a Deer 





Take it from one who knows, raising a wild animal from infancy 
to maturity cures you forever of the urge to become a hunter 


HERE is always a_ certain 

amount of fascination and cu- 

riosity surrounding the raising 
of a wild animal, not to mention the 
question of what to do with it after 
maturity. However, that thought was 
far from my mind when I observed a 
tiny fawn running aimlessly in and 
out of the traffic on the Santa Cruz 
highway about three years ago. 

I thought surely it would be killed 
before my husband could stop the 
car. We both ran forward and cor- 
nered the frightened baby at the 
base of a bluff. It struggled in my 
arms as I carried it back to the car. 
My husband went on to see if he 
could possibly find the mother. 
About 20 minutes later he was back 
and I knew by his face that some- 
thing had happened. 

“We've got an orphan on our 
hands.” He opened the door and 
eased into the seat. “Back of that 
little hill I found her head and en- 
trails. Poachers, I imagine.” By this 
time the little fawn had quieted and 
was snuggled in my arms, no doubt 
glad of some kind of motherly pro- 
tection. 

I stroked the smooth head and 
looked into the brown eyes that were 
half closed. It couldn’t have been 
more than three weeks old. Such a 
tiny, spindle-legged little thing with 
the familiar spots all over its body. 

We hurried home and took the 
fawn into the kitchen. He seemed to 
have lost his fear and began wan- 
dering around nosing the chairs and 
the walls. I fixed a formula of 
canned milk, water and Karo syrup. 
After searching through my cup- 
boards I found a rubber nipple left 
over from the days when my chil- 
dren were small. The only container 
available was a small Coca Cola bot- 
tle. This little fawn was the easiest 
baby I ever fed. Naturally he was 
hungry but there was no argument 
about taking the nipple. He sucked 
and switched his tail with apparent 
relish until the last drop was indi- 
cated by a wreath of milky foam 
around his mouth. We knew he 
could drink more but decided that 


By NATLEE KENOYER 


the same amount three hours hence 
would be the wise course. 

“You'd better call the game war- 
den.” My husband gave me a sobei 
look and I glanced back in surprise. 
We both, so absorbed with our little 
charge, had forgotten the fine that 
goes with the picking up of a fawn. 

The game warden came out that 
afternoon and we told him our story. 

“If you hadn't picked him up he 
would surely have been killed,” he 
agreed with us. “I'll give you a tem- 
porary permit but being a buck he 
will become dangerous later on. 
We'll think of that when the time 
comes.” 





































So began a different life for the 
deer and a most interesting one fo1 
us. Influenced by Walt Disney he 
naturally took his place with thou- 
sands of other Bambis and surpris 
ingly enough soon knew his name. 
We built a small pen but we 
couldn't keep him in it. A deer, ap- 
parently, can climb anything he can 
get his front feet over. We finally 
gave up and let him run in the yard. 
We were afraid of cars but he be- 
came aware of them in what seemed 
“a short time. He rarely wandered 
into the street, that is, until he was 
older. Sometimes we would miss 
him. Cailing and looking until we 
were frantic. Eventually someone 
would see him lying in front of the 


(Turn to page 50) 

















NEW WOOD PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


ONSTRUCTION of a new $3,000,000 Wood Products Labora- 

tory building on the campus of the State University of New 
York College of Forestry is expected to begin some time this sum- 
mer. ‘The structure will house the Forest Utilization, Wood Tech- 
nology, and Forest Chemistry departments. 

The College sees the new laboratory as an aid to its three func- 
tions of academic education, public education, and research. New 
semi-commercial and commercial equipment will better prepare 
students for professional work. The College, now a center for 
special wood industry conferences and institutes, will be able to 
offer wider opportunities for this form of public education. More- 
over, the College’s $500,000 research program is expected to grow 
with the enlarged space and improved equipment. The new L- 
shaped structure will include a four-story section and a one-floor 
shop wing. With 88,000 square feet of space, it will be the largest 
at the College. The foyers and staircases will be paneled of oak. 
The bridge which will permit entrance onto the third floor will be 
of wood; so will most doors, three conference and library rooms, 
three clerical offices, three department chairmen’s offices, the student 
lounge, reception area, and staircases. The three office, library, 
and conference rooms will have panels of birch, maple and cherry, 
native New York hardwood species. 

Several new pieces of machinery and apparatus will be featured 
in the new laboratory. In the veneer and plywood laboratory there 
will be a lathe with a 54-inch knife and 36-inch swing which will 
handle bolts of a minimum length of 16 inches. It will be possible 
to produce veneers of 20 different thicknesses. A wet veneer clipper 
with a knife operating at 250 strokes a minute will be controlled by 
push buttons. A new veneer clipper attachment, dryer, and splicer, 
together with a glue mixer and spreader and a plywood press, will 
also be included. 

A 400,000-pound Universal testing machine will feature the me- 
chanics and physics laboratory. The machine is a new development 
in wood testing and still is in the design stage. A stress-strain re- 
corder on the machine will be operated electronically. 

The research surfacer in the woodworking laboratory will have 
a feed of 20 to 60 feet per minute. Its cutting speed will be 1000- 
20,000 RPM. With mounted tachometers, the research jointer and 
table saw will be able to handle stock at speeds varying between 
1000 and 20,000 RPM. 


A wood preservation laboratory will include five impregnating 
cylinders, vacuum pumps, five 1000-gallon storage tanks, and a 1500- 
gallon sump tank. Estimated cost of this laboratory alone is $50,000. 


There will be five dry kilns with gas and steam heating. Three 
rooms will be provided for testing plywood, preservatives, and mois- 
ture. There will also be five temperature and humidity control 
rooms. The timber preparation laboratory will house a sawmill and 
associated equipment. Four more rooms will be devoted to the 
wood finishing processes. They will provide space for the mixing of 
various finishing materials, for application of the finishes, and for 
their drying and testing. Excellent facilities on the first floor will 
be provided for research and instruction in the fields of plastics 
and paper coating. 


The second floor will house a physical and analytical chemistry 
laboratory, a wood chemistry laboratory, two conference and library 
rooms, faculty and graduate offices, a viscose preparation laboratory, 
a temperature control room, a cellulose laboratory, an inoculation 
room, and an X-ray laboratory equipped with X-ray machine and a 
mass spectrometer. 
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(From page 13) 


60 to 70 miles, about half of my time 
is spent on the road. And a District 
farm manager isn’t accomplishing 
much while traveling in an auto- 
mobile. Obviously, what is required 
are responsible owners who can de- 
vote 100 percent of their time to 
farms which they own and for which 
they are responsible.” 

But it is the growth of recreation 
—what Mr. Browning calls the 
“extra dividends” of the solidly-con- 
ceived Valley program—that has 
been both an eye-opening and profit- 
able development for the Valley in 
recent years. Worth a million dol- 
lars a year annually to the region, 
according to the National Park Serv- 
ice, the program last year brought 
two-and-a-half million visitors from 
the three states of Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. Upwards ol 
200,000 people were entertained at 
the District’s three parks at Atwood, 
Pleasant Hill and Seneca Lakes, Park 
Manager Harvey Crass reports. Re- 
ceipts from District-owned vacation 
cabins that were sold out all season 
amounted to nearly $20,000. A total 
of 5726 boats and 11,255 motors 
were licensed on the ten lakes last 
year. Concessions operated on the 
lakes report an increasingly profita- 
ble business and in some cases con- 
cession operators have greatly sup- 
plemented their income by winter- 
time occupations. The Holleyoak 
Brothers, Max and Lloyd, at Tap- 
pan Lake, for example, have now 
launched a profitable boatbuilding 
program. Selling for $135, the “Hol- 
ley” boat built of oak and plywood 
is 56 inches wide. Both comfortable 
and durable, the boat contains 700 
screws and is built to last. With the 
demand for these boats increasing, 
the brothers sell all they can build. 

Another source of satisfaction to 
the District has been the number of 
churches and civic organizations that 
have built camps for young people 
on the lakes. Some of these include 
the camps of the Ohio Future Farm- 
ers, Steubenville Methodist Church 
and the ABC Sportsmen’s Club at 
Lake Leesville; Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Presbytery of St. Clairsville and 
Eastern Ohio Extension Service, at 
Piedmont Lake; The Ohio Confer- 
ence of Congregational Christian 
Churches at Pleasant Hill; The Mis- 

(Turn to page 38) 
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ighting Forest Fires 


THE NEW 


HOMELITE 


6 Carryable PRESSURE PUMP 
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ae WEIGHS ONLY 29 POUNDS 
ao 250-300 POUND PRESSURE 


Here is the most compact pressure pump ever 
developed . . . an ideal pump for fighting 
forest fires or for fire protection at the mill. 
Only 29 pounds complete with built-in air 
cooled, gasoline engine . . . much lighter 
than any other pump... this Homelite can 
be carried into the woods by one man 
quickly and easily. And with its amazing 
pressure... 250-300 pounds... it will pump 
11 gallons per minute through long lines of 
hose with plenty of force for high pressure 
streams or fogging. 


This new Homelite 4.5 hp. Pressure Pump is only 17% inches 
long, 12 inches wide, and 18% inches high. It is quick starting 

. in all temperatures . . . and automatically self priming. Its 
automatic by-pass . . . adjustable for 250 to 300 pounds shut- 
off pressure... prevents building up excessive pressure. Write 
today for.free demonstration. 
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Kepyjce CORPORATION 


4206 RIVERDALE AVENUE e¢ PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Manvtacturers of Homelite 
Carryable Pumps + Generators 
Blowers + Chain Saws 





Canadian Distributors: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa. 














GLEANED FROM OTHER PAGES 


F YOU have ever dreamed of someday spending your vacation in 

the Hawaiian Islands, you'll probably rush right out and make 
plane reservations after reading the 47-page spread of text and pic- 
tures on the Islands featured in the May issue of The National 
Geographic Magazine. Beautiful four-color photographs, for which 
the Geographic is famous, enhance a well-written and informative 
article by Frederick Simpich, Jr., who has made the Islands his 
home for 20 years. The spread deals mainly with Honolulu, the 
Hawaiian metropolis, but includes enough about the other islands 
to make the reader feel that living there would be a pleasure, grass 
skirts, leis, and all. 

An interesting picture feature in the May 8 issue of Business 
Week tells how the Air Force is training loggers to spot enemy 
aircraft. The story says that about two dozen logging companies 
have teamed up with the U. S. Air Force to watch for enemy planes 
in the remote areas of the west and Northwest. The companies 
install mobile radio transmitters in logging trains, in logging 
camps, and in loading cranes. Portable sets are also carried into 
the woods by foresters. The volunteer effort has been dubbed 
Operation Skywatch. 

Joyce Rockwood Muench and famed Photographer Josef Muench 
team up for another of their delightful “story by her, photos by 
him” treatments in Natural History for May. This time they are 
exploring “Our Palm Oases.” The reader is reminded that there 
are more than 100 palm oases in the Colorado and Mojave Deserts 
of southern California and western Arizona and that each is an 
“isolated island of charm, tucked away in a canyon cut into a 
stark mountain or foothill area.” Photos, in black and white, are 
excellent. 

The May issue of Desert magazine includes the disturbing news 
that “river reports indicate continued drouth for Southwestern 
states.” The article says that the runoff in the Colorado and Rio 
Grande Basins this season will be even lighter than was predicted 
earlier this year. 

An article, “The Future of Our Waterfowl,” in the current num- 
ber of Audubon, warns that protection alone cannot save many 
species of North American birds. Maintaining their habitats is 
the only permanent way of assuring perpetuity of the birds, the 
author says, adding that it’s time people snapped out of the “his- 
toric thinking current in the Protective Era, and become more 
conservation-minded about current biological problems.” 

The publishers of Pulp & Paper announce in their May issue 
plans for the publication of the 27th Annual Review Number, 
which will be issued in July. The issue will contain between 50 
and 100 pages of pertinent domestic and foreign information on 
the industry — including complete statistical tables, maps, charts, 
and country-by-country ‘round-the-world surveys. 

Commenting on current market conditions, the editorial in the 
May | issue of Southern Lumberman notes: “Nobody could say 
that there has been much improvement in the lumber market dur- 
ing the latter half of April; on the other hand, there has not been 
much change for the worse and some of the more optimistic are 
expressing the belief that the worst is over and that a turn for the 
better may be not far off... .” 

Richard L. Neuberger, one of a number of well-known writers 
in the Pacific Northwest, does another of his fine jobs on “High 
Lava Country: The Klamath Wilderness” in the May-June issue of 
Lincoln-Mercury Times. He concludes that “the beauty of the re- 
gion that first awed Lt. Fremont still endures, to the delight of 
modern motorists who spend their vacations in the dominion of 
stately forests and far-flung open spaces.” 
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sionaries of the Sacred Heart at 
Seneca Lake; and the Camp Com- 
mission of the Ohio Ministerial As- 
sembly of the Church of God and 
the Lions Club of Mifflin at Charles 
Mill Lake. 

Sailing, both in the Lightning and 
Thistle Classes, is also on the in- 
crease on the lakes. Some of the 
clubs include the Mohican Club at 
Charles Mill; The Sunset Dock As- 
sociation at Atwood; the Rockwood 
Park Boat Dock Association and 
Butterfield Boat Clubs at Leesville; 
the Briarwood and Indian Run Boat 
Clubs at Piedmont; the Pine Hill, 
Clear View and Pal Mar Boat Clubs 
at Pleasant Hill; and the Cambridge 
Club at Seneca. 

As set up in the initial develop- 
ment plan, only 20 percent of the 
365 miles of shoreline on nine of 
the ten lakes (Clendenning Lake 
will remain forever wild) is to be 
developed for commercial recreation 
purposes. In some cases the satura- 
tion point has about been reached, 
notably at Atwood. The growth of 
these cottages has been phenomenal 
from the start and good standards of 
construction are being maintained 
under District supervision. 

Of the many recreational attrac- 
tions offered by this lake land, the 
greatest of all, however, is the fish. 
And the fish—and whether he is 
biting or not—governs in _ large 
measure the size of the visiting 
crowd. In April, the fish were hitting 
hard in the Muskingum Lakes. 
When the word went out over 
television and in newspaper fishing 
columns that over 100 big bass had 
been caught at Seneca within a week, 
businessmen started arriving at 3 
a.m. and left at 6 a.m. in time to be 
back in their offices by 9. Weekend 
arrivals were unusually heavy with 
all boats on most of the lakes quickly 
rented out. In view of the split-sec- 
ond timing involved in early-morn- 
ing weekday fishing trips to the lake, 
it is not surprising to learn that 
Columbus business and professional 
people have given support to the 
State Board of Aeronautics in build- 
ing a landing strip at Pleasant Hill 
Lake. 

Bass, bluegills, Great Northerns, 
channel cat, crappies and some wall- 
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eyes are the fish most consistently 
caught in the lake land. All stocking 
is handled under the supervision of 
the Ohio Division of Wildlife now 
carrying on what it terms a “‘cor- 
rective stocking” program. But as 
everywhere, there are those periods 
when they don’t bite and when Fish 
Management Supervisor Wickliffe 
reminds the sportsmen that “a quart 
of water from an Ohio Lake con- 
tains about 100 bugs—or 3000 pieces 
of fish food to the cubic foot.” Pin- 
ning down the consistently “best” 
fishing seasons on the lakes also has 
its baffling factors for big bass have 
been caught during snow squalls in 
March and over Labor Day. Hunt- 
ing in the District is also proving 
increasingly popular. Ducks, geese, 
squirrels, fox, grouse, pheasant and 
deer are the chief attractions. 

These then, are the chief services 
and attractions of the 41,000 square 
mile Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District located in’ I4 
prospering Ohio counties and with 
an assessed evaluation of $699,270,- 
500. To evaluate its worth in terms 
of good health and steady working 
habits of millions of people living 
within a radius of 100 miles would 
be well nigh impossible, but it is 
significant that George Putnam, for- 
mer Republic Steel chief, said that 
his firm would never have won its 
Army E Award had it not been for 
the Muskingum Lakes. 

In general, six great accomplish- 
ments have been chalked up by the 
District in its comparatively short 
lifetime. These are: 1) It reduced 
floods; 2) It is maintaining a stabi- 
lized streamflow in the District and 
reducing drought effects; 3) New 
building has been stimulated and 
the tax duplicate increased substan- 
tially; 4) It now entertains more 
than two-and-a-half million visitors 
every year; 5) Improved land-use 
measures and better forestry methods 
have been put into effect; 6) Since 
its creation, the District has paid 
almost $400,000 in taxes to Ash- 
land, Belmont, Carroll, Coshocton, 
Guernsey, Harrison, Holmes, Knox, 
Muskingum, Noble, Richland, Stark, 
Tuscarawas and Wayne Counties. 
All of these services will develop and 
expand in future years and with Mr. 
Browning and Chief Engineer J. S. 
Gena both looking to the future it 
is quite possible that the water 
phases of this program have scarcely 
been tapped up to this time. 

“Yes, this program can be dupli- 
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cated elsewhere and effectively,” Mr. 
Browning declared. “And it is 
certainly not true that federal and 
state governmental agencies dislike 
or will not work with setups where 
the control is centered in the water- 
shed itself. But you’ve got to go to 
these agencies with an effective plan. 
You should have a survey, public 
support, and some local financing in 
order to make sound engineering 
studies of both possibilities and costs. 
Once thoroughly organized and with 
economically sound objectives, the 
Army Engineers and all the other 
agencies will give you their full co- 


Water Congress 


The first Small Watershed Con- 
gress in the history of the United 
States is scheduled December 6 and 
7 of this year in Washington, D. C., 
as the result of a conference last 
month to point up present problems 
in small watershed management and 
what to do about them. 

As outlined by Raymond A. Mc- 
Connell, Jr., editor of the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Journal, advancement olf 
the soil and water conservation work 
of the nation through local people 
asserting local initiative and respon- 
sibility in partnership with state and 
federal governments is clearly a 
fundamental part of the legislative 
and administrative philosophy of the 
Eisenhower administration. How to 
assist the administration in activat- 
ing this philosophy in the states and 
local communities should be one of 
the aims of the Congress, Mr. Mc- 
Connell said. 

A general committee to make 
plans for the December Congress 
was named at last month’s meeting. 
The members are Waters S. Davis, 
National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts; C. R. Gutermuth, 
Wildlife Management Institute; Ed- 
win R. Cotton, Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Commis- 
sion; and Mr. McConnell. Other 
conservationists who participated in- 
cluded Hugh H. Bennett, former 
Chief, Soil Conservation Service; 
Lowell Besley, executive director- 
forester, The American Forestry As- 
sociation; E. H. Taylor, associate 
editor, Country Gentleman; Otto 
Liebers, Salt-Wahoo Watershed <As- 
sociation, Lincoln, Nebraska; Gor- 
don K. Zimmerman, The National 
Grange; and Harry S. Mosebrook, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


operation. Remember, when these 
agencies come in on your plan it 
means they will be working with 
pretty good people—the type of peo- 
ple they like to do business with.” 

At home at his Malabar Farm one 
day in April after his recent trip 
to South America, Farmer-Novelist 
Louis Bromfield told us “I live in 
the garden spot of the world and I 
am glad. These are good people and 
this is good land. And did you ever 
stop to think that with the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
the city of Cleveland will be closer to 
Liverpool than New York City?” 

A man who has shown considera- 
ble clairvoyance in the past is antici- 
pating new conservation trends, Mr. 
Bromfield said that “Water is next. 
The campaign to educate farmers 
on the importance of good farming 
has now passed its peak. They are 
either doing it or going out of busi- 
ness. Actually, many of them are go- 
ing out of business too—about 150,- 
000 a year. But thousands more are 
doing the job right. 

“New water is next,” 


Mr. Brom- 
field stressed. 


“We are using water 
for irrigation on Ohio farms right 
now. More will be needed both here 
and everywhere. Fortunately for us 
we have the Muskingum Conserv- 
ancy District right at our doorstep 
so we have a good start at least. 
Other sections of the nation aren't 
so fortunate. This is really a good 
part of the world. The growth of 
recreation in this region has been 
one of the most phenomenal. things 
I have ever seen. And they still keep 
coming.” 

With Pleasant Hill Lake adjacent 
to his famous farm, Mr. Bromfield 
has been able to watch the develop- 
ment of the District practically from 
his front porch since its creation. 
And it has been both a pleasant and 
a worthwhile thing to see, he de- 
clares. Not the least of the benefits 
derived are the bus loads of high 
school and college students who 
arrive every year. The welcome mat 
is rolled out for all of these groups 
by both Mr. Browning and his staff, 
and Mr, Bromfield. These people 
represent the future, both men think. 
And they like to think that when they 
return to their homes that they tell 
others what they have seen and 
heard. For it is in this way that a real 
appreciation and feeling for land 
and its proper husbandry will be de- 
veloped, little by little, in the con- 
sciousness of the American people. 
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FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Traditional K&E care and precision 
go into the making of these useful 
forestry instruments . . . K&E Right 
Angle Instruments and The K&E 
Hand Level witha right angle feature. 

These instruments are rugged... 
designed to stand up without the 
need of constant adjusting even un- 
der the rough usage of forest work. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 


This compact instrument con- 
sists of a single ground tri- 
angular prism and it, therefore, 
cannot get out of adjustment. 
A plumb bob can be attached to 
the hook of the handle. j 


THE RIGHT ANGLE MIRROR 


This instrument gives a 
slightly larger field of view 
and is adjustable. As an 
added feature, a small plumb 
bob is conveniently stowed 
in the handle. 





$ 


THE DOUBLE RIGHT 
ANGLE PRISM 


Consisting of two ground 
pentaprisms separated by a 
plano-parallel element, it can 
be placed on a line between two 
points and a third point at right 
angles can be sighted. A plumb 
bob can be attached or the in- 
strument can be mounted on a 
staff. 







THE HAND LEVEL 

WITH A RIGHT ANGLE FEATURE 
Here is a dual-purpose instrument with 
all of K&E’s famed precision. While its 
principal use is as a hand level, it offers 
the right angle feature as well. Note the 
flat base permitting use on a level board. 
Ask any K&E Distributor or Branch 
for further information or write 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


-KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Drafting, Reproduction, Surveying 
Equipment and Materials, 
Slide Rules, Measuring Tapes. 
New York * Hoboken, N. J. 

j Detroit * Chicago * St. Louis 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Montreal 
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don, 1950), James Howard Williams 
further tells of elephants who silence 
the bells hung about their necks by 
miring the clappers in mud so they 
will not ring. 

Later, when log jams occur in the 
river, elephants sent in to break 
them up sense just which key logs to 
pull out to get things moving again. 

Although they have no union, eie- 
phants really have very good work- 
ing hours. After three days of work 
they rest two days, and since they 
only work nine months out of the 
year, their total number of eight- 
hour days is only 162—during which 
time they bring out about 100 tons 
of timber. At the end of each work 
day an elephant’s oozie or driver— 
whom he has known for years and 
trusts—takes him down to the river 
and washes him thoroughly from 
trunk to tail with a bough of a tree 
which makes a lather like soap. He 
then polishes his tusks with sand. 
The elephant thinks this is wonder- 
ful, and rolls over and plays in the 
river with delight. 

Elephants must be _ inoculated 
against anthrax, and patched up af- 
ter encounters with tigers — the 
standard Burmese remedy being to 
plug up the cuts with sugar. Those 
who have worked with elephants re- 
port that they are temperamental, 
and on occasion become morose and 
chase people. One of the chief prob- 
lems of elephant labor is that each 
animal eats about 600 lbs. of fodder 
a day—chiefly bamboo shoots, and 
this can be a troublesome item. 
Three years ago Burmese elephants 
were imported into Borneo, but find- 
ing insufficient fodder they went to 
work on nearby gardens and plan- 
tations, and had to be sent home! 

An elephant lives about as long as 
a man, and its working life is from 
its 20th to its 55th year, on an aver- 
age. By the time they are six years 
old, elephants are branded with 
phosphorous paint on their back- 
sides with their owner’s mark, so 
that they can be identified as easily 
as a truck or car. An oozie is hired 
for each elephant when it is very 
young, and this is a lifetime asso- 
ciation of trust and understanding. 
By the age of 25, an average ele- 
phant is supposed to understand 24 
separate words of command, plus 
many more foot signals given by his 


oozie, sitting just behind his head. 

Teak is a very dense wood, and so 
heavy when it is green that it will 
not float. Consequently trees to be 
cut are girdled near the base, both 
the bark and the sapwood being cut, 
so that they will die and dry out 
while still standing. Three years 
later they are cut down, a hole is 
made in each log for a_ pulling 
chain, and the elephants get to work. 
Even after it reaches a river a teak 
log may wait several years before 
reaching market. It is not every year 
that the monsoons furnish sufficient 
water to carry all logs away. From 
the small streams the logs pass into 
the Irrawaddy and Salween Rivers 
where they are made up into rafts of 
about 125 logs, and floated down to 
Rangoon or Mandalay. 

Originally teak grew clear down 
to the ocean, but it must now be 
floated down from about 1500 miles 
upstream. The British first imposed 
restrictions on the cutting of this 
wood in 1856, and in 1862 started 
plantations for reforesting, some 
70,000 acres being under cultivation 
at the time the new Burmese Re- 
public was formed. Normally there 
is but about one teak tree per acre, 
but it is planned to grow some 40 
trees per acre in this project. 

In India, Burma and other areas 
where it is native, teak is used for 
nearly everything — houses, furni- 
ture, bridges, railroad ties, etc. 

The U. S. Navy still uses teak—for 
decking, hand rails, and certain 
other fittings, and it is fine for the 
railings along boardwalks at seaside 
resorts. In particular, the railing at 
Far Rockaway, in New York, is 
made of teak, and recently the city 
of Detroit ordered a great quantity 
of three and one-half by five and 
one-half teak—not a standard dimen- 
sion—for hand railing for use in a 
park. 

In the first quarter of this century 
the interiors of our Pullman sleep- 
ers were built largely of another 
wood from the Burma forests, then 
known as East Indian Mahogany, 
but today called Vermillion. This is 
not a true mahogany at all, but 
stained a deep red this wood pro- 
duced a wonderful rich effect which 
added tremendously to the excite- 
ment of sleeping on a train when we 
were children. 
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Chemical spraying gives better results than mechanical methods in keeping brush back to give full width and adequate 


visibility along forest roadways, switchbacks, access roads and communication lines . . 





Bark loosened at base of tree is indica- 
tion of successful basal bark treatment. 
Spray was applied at base of tree trunk, 
completely encircling the basal area to a 
height of 12 inches from the ground line. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


. minimizes danger spots on turns. 


- Dow Brush Killers 


ARE “CHEMICAL TOOLS” 
FOR FOREST ROAD MAINTENANCE 


Spraying with these powerful ester products 


simplifies road upkeep . . . improves timber stands 


Esteron® 245 and Esteron Brush Killer 
provide the low-cost answer to many 
a tough vegetation problem in forest 
roads management and tree production. 
Both products have proved their worth 
in foliage spraying as well as in year- 
around basal bark treatment and frill 
application. Where manual cutting is 
practical, spraying fresh-cut stumps 
with either of these hard-hitting Dow 
brush killers in oil prevents resprout- 


ing. Lumber companies and forest engi- 
neers find chemical spraying with 
Esteron 245 or Esteron Brush Killer 
greatly lessens the need for continuous 
slashing and bulldozing to control 
brush along logging roads and other 
forest thoroughfares. 


You are invited to write for informa- 
tion. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Agricultural Chemical Sales Depart- 
ment, Midland, Michigan. 
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... your carefree ride through | 
the colorful Southwest Indian 
Country on the Super Chief... 
with the only Dome Car 

between Chicago and 

Los Angeles .. . only train in | 
the world with a private 

dining room... 

Daily departures. 





R. T. Anderson, Gen'l Pass. Traffic Mg 
Santa Fe Systom Lines, Chicago ¢ 
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AFA Urges Governors to Name Committee 


HE commercial forest lands of 

the United States, excluding 

Alaska, embrace an estimated 
total of 461 million acres. They are 
scattered throughout: the nation. 
Based on U. S. Forest Service esti- 
mates (1945-1950), their ownership 
in point of acreage is as follows: 
federal 89 million acres; state, coun- 
ty, and municipalities, 27 million 
acres; privately owned, 345 million 
acres. Small holdings greatly pre- 
dominate in the overall ownership. 
Farm woodlands and other holdings 
of less than 5000 acres represent 4,- 
222,000 owners and a landownership 
of 261 million acres or more than 
one-half of the total forest acreage 
of the country. 

During the last three days of Octo- 
ber 1953, the Fourth American For- 
est Congress, an open town meeting 
800 strong of those interested in the 
progress of forestry and in major for- 
est land policies, met in Washing- 
ton, D. C. under the sponsorship of 
The American Forestry Association, 
to consider a proposed program for 
forestry in the United States as for- 
mulated by a committee of conserva- 
tionists meeting at Higgins Lake, 
Michigan in June 1953. One of the 
five major subjects discussed was 
forest landownership and _ this dis- 
cussion was summarized by the 
Congress summarizer (Proceedings 
Fourth American Forest Congress: 
pages 347 and 348): 

“The Higgins Lake Program rec- 
ommends the establishment of Con- 
eressional and state committees ‘to 
consider a desirable pattern for own- 
ership of federal, state and private 
forest, range, and other conservation 
lands’ and to formulate appropriate 
policies to achieve this pattern. The 
proposals reafhrm a general support 
of public forests, but suggest that 
future public acquisitions should 
not involve forest land which can be 
managed effectively in private hands. 
Further criteria are left for the com- 
mittees to develop, guided in part 


by the deliberations of this Con- 
press...” 
The actual recommendation § in 


the program which was so warmly 
supported by the Forest Congress is: 

“To clarify the status, responsibil- 
ity and action as respects the man- 
agement and use of these lands for 
forestry purposes, we recommend 
that: 

(1) Early action be taken by the 


Congress to establish a joint 

Cangressional Committee, con- 

sisting of members of the Sen- 

ate and House Committees on 

Interior and Insular Affairs, 

the Senate Committee on Ag- 

riculture and Forestry and the 

House Committee on Agricul- 

ture, whose objectives would 

be: 

a) To consider a_ desirable 
pattern for ownership of 
federal, state and private 
forest, range and other 
conservation lands. 

b) To formulate policies to 
guide action of public 
agencies toward achieving 
this pattern. 

c) Toyecommend to the Con- 
gress legislation needed to 
enable federal agencies to 
implement these policies. 

Early action by the governor 

of each state to appoint a com- 

mittee to report on the condi- 
tions in his state as they may 

relate to items a), b), and c), 

above, and render a_ report 

which will be made available 
to the Joint Congressional 

Committee.” 

In view of the foregoing, the 
Council of State Governments is ur- 
gently requested by The American 
Forestry Association to pass the fol- 
lowing or a similar resolution: 

“Be it resolved that the governor 
of each state appoint as soon as pos- 
sible a committee including a cross- 
section of the landowning citizens, 
the appropriate state officials, and 
the representatives of the federal 
bureaus administering federal lands 
in his state to report to him on the 
conditions in his state as they relate 
to a desirable pattern for ownership 
of federal, state and private forests, 
range and other conservation lands 
and desirable policies and necessary 
legislation to achieve this pattern 
both on the state and federal levels. 
Be it further resolved that the gov- 
ernor of each state make available 
as soon as practicable to the Con- 
gress of the United States the report 
of the above committee to the end 
that appropriate federal action may 
be taken to formulate and imple- 
ment a sound federal forest land pol- 
icy which will help to achieve a de- 
sirable pattern of landownership in 
all the states.” 
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Partners in industrial forestry 


Thanks to the research chemist, we have innumerable products 

made from wood which contribute greatly to improved standards 

of living! Working in pulp and paper mills the country over, the 

chemist is an important ally of the forester, making possible 

fuller utilization of the individual tree through developing more 

and more of the seemingly endless potentialities of wood fibre. =. —_—— 
By his contribution to forest utilization and conservation he SEANMPION pavers = 

furthers national progress! ie = 
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SPEAK UP 
FOR OUR 
ADVERTISERS! 


Our ADVERTISERS 
are spending their money to 
reach you because of your 
influence upon the sale of 
their products and services. 


By their expenditure they 
are also helping to support 
your association in realizing 
the things it is trying to ac- 
complish. 


You, in turn, can help our 
advertisers by buying their 
products and by recommend- 
ing their use to other people. 


Our advertisers recognize 
that our membership is un- 
usual in the sense that it has 
greater than ordinary influ- 
ence upon people’s thinking. 
Your power and _ influence 
are well recognized by our 
advertisers. They know that 
your recommendations carry 
unusual weight in regard to 
the purchase of their prod- 
ucts. 


We should help our ad- 
vertisers because they help 
us. ‘They, too, are important 
cogs in safeguarding our for- 
ests and related natural re- 
sources. ‘They provide the 
tools and the services we 
need to do a creditable job. 


In spending their money 
with us our advertisers are 
trying to do the things we 
are trying to do. That is why 
they deserve our support. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
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A Forester 


(From page 19) = 


State College Press in 1949. It is the 
major opus of McCulloch’s 75 publi- 
cations, a heavily documented, tech- 
nical work, yet written in a spirited 
style that is highly readable. This 
quality lights up most of his papers. 
One with the solemn title, Aptitude 
Testing in Forestry, has this engag- 
ing start: 

“After more than ten years of 
searching for a forestry aptitude 
test, Oregon State College has aban- 
doned the effort (with some embar- 
rassment). It was realized, finally, 
| that forestry had become too diversi- 
| fied to be mastered by a student who 

owned only a forestry aptitude.” 


This leads into a pleasant essay on 
the values and techniques of general 
tests of aptitudes, attitudes and in- 
terests for potential forestry students. 
Their own personal futures are the 
first consideration. The future is 
within people, according to the Mc- 
Culloch philosophy, not in jobs as 
such, not in technologies. 


And so Mac writes about men and 
mountains and trees as entities that 
embody the life force and the life 
spirit. Skimming through back is- 
sues of AMERICAN Forests, I find 
Walt McCulloch, writing man, hold- 
ing forth on the grand old logger, 
Bill Dyche of Klamath Falls—‘the 
Algoma Kingpin”—in a style that is 
far afield from the academic. And 
on Roy Silen, a graduate of Oregon 
State’s Forestry School, who has done 
interesting things in metal work, 
lens grinding and astronomy — a 
prime example of a whole man who 
was encouraged by his professors to 
| develop aptitudes within himself 
beyond the urge for training in for- 
estry. 


As a writer, McCulloch’s best bit 
of work is the chapter, “The Cascade 
Forest,” in the Cascade Range vol- 
ume of the Vanguard Press, Ameri- 
can Mountains Series. Stewart Hol- 
brook has called Mac’s contribution 
the best chapter in the book. Char- 
acteristically, the essay starts with a 
picture of the Cascade Forest as an 
industrial resource that feeds many 
hungry mouths, and it ends with an 
inspiring tribute to Cascade Forester 
Oliver Matthews, great tree man, 
noble spirit. The author described 
| himself, in a letter to Editor Rod- 

erick Peattie, in this kind of loping 
| language: 
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is First a Man 


“With me the Cascades are a re- 
ligion. The Santiam country just 
east of us finds my wheel tracks at 
every season of the year. Only Tues- 
day I made a sashay over the San- 
tiam Pass and back again in the 
afternoon, to restore my faith in the 
mountains. No man can be mean in 
the presence of those great white 
peaks, and their cool presence does 
things for me.” 

Mac is an instructive tree man on 
a trip of that kind. Did you read his 
story of Quercus garryana, which he 
calls “the fighting tree,” in June 
1940, AMERICAN Forests? It is racy 
reading: 

“Oregon oak is a hardy pioneer, a 
broadleaf impertinently battling for 
existence in a territory which by all 
ecological criteria (Watch out there, 
Mac.—]J.S.) is the exclusive domain 
of conifers. The tree is short, squat- 
ty, frequently gnarled, occasionally 
beautiful, always tough. Saw down 
(with much perspiration) an Ore- 
gon oak. Buck it up (more perspira- 
tion) into short lengths. Then at- 
tempt to chop it. The wood will spit 
the ax right back at you. That’s 
how tough it is.” 

Now Mac was at work in the 
woods more than 32 years ago, as 
compassman and cruiser for the Old 
Dominion Forest Service in Canada. 
There followed four summers with 
the British Columbia Forest Service, 
on protection, and with parts of two 
more years employed in forest re- 
search. He was graduated from the 
provincial university as a B.A. in 
1925, far enough out of his teens to 
escape the dreadful description of 
“prodigy.” Young McCulloch board- 
ed a ferry for Seattle in 1926, and as 
he came of age he began the process 
of naturalization as a citizen of the 
U.S.A. 

The McCulloch career in educa- 
tion continued with a year of grad- 
uate work at the University of Wash- 
ington. Then he climbed on an east- 
bound train. He was “studied out.” 
He hungered for new things in life. 

For the next four years Mac was 
tallowpot, shack, wiper, and the 
holder of other railroad jobs with 
even rougher names on the Erie 
Railroad. It was, in effect, the drive 
of an inner urge to learn and grow 
on in a wider range of experience 
than the practice of forestry or its 
teaching. Pioneering was in the lad’s 
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blood. His father had been a young 
steamboat man of the mountain 
rivers and lakes of British Columbia, 
then a specialist in railroad construc- 
tion. His mother had traveled by 
covered wagon from eastern Canada 
to the prairie provinces. Beside rail- 
roading and steamboating, Mac took 
working turns in building construc- 
tion, wholesale hardware, ship chan- 
dlery and steel making. Then he 
kept working on the railroad until, 
he says, “the depression bumped me 
off the bottom of the extra board.” 

And so the prodigal returned to 
forestry, at the New York College of 
Forestry, of Syracuse University, 
where McCulloch took anther two 
years of graduate study. By 1936 the 
young man from out of the west was 
well girded and armed with forestry 
technology, apparently ready for 
great things in his profession; study- 
ing, and teaching at Syracuse, sum- 
mer camp in the Adirondacks, then 
operating a nursery and an experi- 
ment station for Michigan State Col- 
lege. The New York College of 
Forestry yielded him an M.F. in 
1956. 

His further studies were in educa- 
tion, and he pursued them at the 
University of Southern California, 
Oregon State College and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. In 1947 the latter 
institution granted Professor Walter 
Fraser McCulloch, head of the De- 
partment of Forest Management at 
O.S.C., an Ed.D. Few men of Mac’s 
age have more alumni associations 
on their trail than he has. And no 
biographer of his can be blamed for 
despoiling his record of academic 
pursuits and of jobs and occupations 
in terms of a super-Dagwood sand- 
wich. For a final slice, Mac was Act- 
ing Dean of the Corvallis Forestry 
School in 1952-1953 while Dean 
Paul Dunn was on a year’s leave of 
absence for special service in Chile. 

McCulloch went to work at Ore- 
gon State in 1937 as an assistant pro- 
fessor, teaching forest management. 
Then State Forester Nels Rogers, of 
evergreen memory, drafted him for 
service as an assistant in the years 
1942-1945. They were critical years 
in the Oregon woods. The new Ore- 
gon Forest Conservation Act had to 
prove its worth in wartime, when 
military needs for lumber were put- 
ting tremendous demands on all 
hands in the timber. The only enemy 
bomb to strike the American main- 
land was in an Oregon forest. ‘For- 
est Defense Is National Defense,” 
was a slogan plastered all over the 
Pacific Northwest. McCulloch’s last 
main job in state forestry was camp 
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“Choice for Quality 
the World Over” 


ARE BEYOND COMPARE 


We don’t fish for compliments, but there must be a reason why so 
many users of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS write us they could never get 
along without them. 


For grass and brush fires, fires in upholstered furniture and mat- 
tresses, fires inside buildings, fires in trash containers and on roofs 
INDIANS have no equal. INDIANS are easily cleaned — attractive 
on the truck. 


PS, nemo sci New truck of Half Moon Bay 


built by Coast Apparatus Inc., 
ate Concord, Cal. (Note INDIAN 

FIRE PUMPS mounted on 
_ running board.) 






“We use INDIAN FIRE PUMPS for 
grass fires and cleaning up small 

Ae fires after a large fire. We also 
WRITES: leave them on the scene of a 

fire so if a small fire starts, the 
owner can put it out. 

INDIANS are handier and always 


Electric 
iy Welded— 
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ready. The valves never stick. One came 
INDIAN can do more than six men _ 
with wet sacks on a grass fire.” 
Chief M. F. Brookshin, SEND FOR 
Hamburg, lowa Fire Dept. CATALOG 


D. B. SMITH & CO. trier Ny: 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES AGENTS 

Hercules Equipment & Fred E. Bornett Company Mili & Mine Supply, Inc 

Rubber Company, Inc 2005 S. E. Bth Ave 2700 Fourth Avenue 

435 Brannan Street Portland, Oregon 

San Francisco 7, Californio SRST Sis. Oe 


Roy G. Davis Company SZC eGEL OGG L. M. Curtis & Sons 
1355 S. Flower Street 600 Spring Street 426 West Third Street South ©. E. Hickey & Sons, itd 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. (ERCUUMCEmel Coy Solt Loke City, Utoh Hamilton, Canado 
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Bequests 


to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


9 


There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts fer educational work in for- 
est conservation. 


Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 


"| hereby give, devise and bequeati 
__.--.-.-...... to The American Forestry 
Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association.” 


Association, 











You Con Lift 2 to 15 Tons 
Easily, Safely, Economically 





... With BEEBE Hand Winches 


Beebe hand winches are made in 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton capacities and eight 
drum sizes. There is a model for every 
need. World’s leading hand winch. 
Unconditionally guaranteed unbreak- 
able in hand operation. Easily converted 
to power. Lighweight 2-ton model 
weighs cnly 60 pounds. Write for 
FREE catalog and case histories show- 
ing these winches in operation. 


Write for FREE catalog 


SS a ae ae _ 
| BEEBE BROS. I 
| 2728-6th Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. | 
| | 
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| City Zone State | 
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boss in the fight to contain the third 
great fire to sweep the 300,000 acres 
of the Tillamook Burn—a forest of 
giant snags since the tree-killing 
holocaust of 1933. <A second tidal 
wave of fire was in 1939, the third 
was in 1945. 

In the fall of 1945 McCulloch re- 
turned to Corvallis to head up the 
School of Forestry’s Department of 
Forest Management. His advanced 
studies in education led to his work 
for the school as counselor and as 
developer of a program of job-place- 
ment and follow-up in the field for 
O.S.C. forestry graduates, in addition 
to his departmental duties and class- 
room teaching. How Mac finds the 
time to do the reading, writing and 
orating that he does, nobody knows. 
Forestry has no spokesman more flu- 
ent and magnetic on the platform 
and off the cuff, than McCulloch. In 
November 1952, I saw and heard 
him stir up a sleepy session of for- 
estry education pundits at Montreal 
with an electric talk that was made 
with hardly a glance at the manu- 
script, after a reading start, and 
which left nary a participle dangling 
from the podium. Mac was very 
good indeed at Montreal. But his 
best is given to students at Corvallis. 

This is no place to try to brief a 
philosophy and a program of techni- 
cal education that is packed in three 
large publications, Forest Manage- 
ment Education in Oregon, The 
Forester on the Job, and Personnel 
Program, School of Forestry, Ore- 
gon State College. Instead, take a 
glance at Mac’s work through the 
eyes of Oregon State Forester George 
Spaur: 

“He has long felt that too many 
foresters have come out of school 
with a good knowledge of technical 
forestry but little or no knowledge in 
other fields. This lack of training is 
often reflected in the inability of 
these men to express themselves 
adequately either in speech or in 
writing . . . largely through his ef- 
forts, (forestry) students are re- 
quired to take courses in English 
literature, vocabulary building and 
extemporaneous speaking and are 
encouraged to take elective subjects 
in other fields.” 

George Spaur also likes McCul- 
loch’s kind of program for lining up 
summer jobs for his students, with 
both industry and government. His 
ideas ride off in all directions from 
the simple provision of an employ- 
ment service for forestry students. 
At summer’s end Mac secures de- 


tailed reports on attitudes and per- 
formance from the seasonal employ- 
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ers of his young men. The reports 
are scientifically analyzed by the 
counselor and his associates. The 
conclusions are then put to work 
individually with the _ students, 
through the channels of counseling 
and guidance. Mr. Spaur notes that 
the Oregon State Board of Forestry 
now has 50 O.S.C. forestry graduates 
in its employ. 

Personnel managers of the largest 
logging companies and forest prod- 
ucts manufacturing corporations 
unite in support of the O.S.C. pro- 
gram of record-checking on forestry 
graduates at one-, three-, and _five- 
year periods after graduation. It is 
an exhaustive follow-up on signifi- 
cant details of job performance, at- 
titudes, human relations and phases 
of individual development in_ the 
making of a whole man in the way 
of life of a technically-trained for- 
ester. The student learns to look 
ahead to the follow-up program as 
an extension of the service of educa- 
tion in his professional progress and 
formation of individuality. The Mc- 
Culloch philosophy and plan of 
counselling, placement and follow- 
up has, as noted, been of use to the 
counselors of the other eight schools 
of Oregon State College, under the 
direction of Personnel Coordinator 
Dallas W. Norton. 

Mac himself would be the last to 
hoist the claim that he is the pioneer 
of this philosophy of student devel- 
opment. In fact, he quotes Fernow 
as one of his idea sources. But he 
was one of the very first to put it to 
work in forestry education. And he 
lives it himself, in pursuits, hobbies 
and concerns that keep him in a 
working circle around a variety of 
things beside forestry, education and 
writing. 

A McCulloch project, born away 
back in 1919, bears the title, “Woods 
Words.” It began with ten terms that 
were noted in the talk of veteran 
adz and ax men who called them- 
selves “horse-camp tie-hacks.’”” Now 
Mac has 4000 and more terms and 
words compiled, set forth and de- 
fined, all of them carefully and some 
entertainingly, for Mac is a humor- 
ous kind of cuss. 

This is no piddling glossary, in 
any part. Instead, “Woods Words” 
is on the order of H. L. Mencken's 
monumental The American Lan- 
guage, which has grown for 30 years 
under his hand, through new sup- 
plements. Now other hands, main- 
ly those of specialists in the various 
fields of American life and language, 
must carry on the compilation of 
words dead, words worn thin from 
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long usage, new-born words of the [ a 
common usage. Walter Fraser Mc- | 
Culloch is playing a vital part in | 
this labor of love and scholarship, 

with his “Woods Words” from log- | 
gers’ language. 



















Woods men. Woods words. Woods aa e studs 
teaching. Woods writing. To these | ga = tqstenings 
things Mac gives his time, heart, 
soul, mind and hide, most of all to J herevet 
men of the forest and of the forest | ; we 
books. He has a hot pride in, and a 
steely loyalty to, the fernhoppers of 
Oregon State—and as ‘“‘fernhoppers” 
they are known all over the West. 
Their response is in the weekly stack 
of letters from all over the United 
States that is “cold-decked” on Mac’s 
desk. During the war years, he wrote 
a monthly newsletter to 125 men in 
the Armed Forces. It is another ex- 
ample of his faith in the “follow-up” | ; 
in his philosophy of education. 5 
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MINGTON 
D DRIVER 


Here’s new economy...new 
speed in construction fasten- 
ing! The Remington Stud 
Driver joins wood or steel sections to 
concrete or steel surfaces in seconds 
...easily sets as high as 5 studs a min- 
ute. Powerful 32 caliber charges drive 
studs arrow-straight. The tool’s light 
weight — only 5!4 pounds — simplifies 
handling wherever studs are needed. 

New guards for specific uses now 
make the self-powered Remington Stud 
Driver more versatile than ever. These 
attachments take all the guesswork out 
of stud location...assure fast, accu- 
rate fastening for every job. Illustrated 
are just 3 of these special guards. 








PETER E. TERZICK, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, editor of The 
Carpenter Magazine of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, has 
been named an _ honorary vice 
president of The American For- 
estry Association by the Associ- 
ation’s board of directors. He sue- 
ceeds P. H. Noland, of Kentucky, 

vice president of the Minneapolis- 
Moline Company. Long active in 

the work of the AFA, Mr. Terzick 

was one of the most active par- 
licipants at the Higgins Lake, 
Michigan, conference of the AFA 

to revise its Program for Amer- 

ican Forestry. He also took an 
active part in the Fourth Amer- 

ican Forest Congress and con- 
tributed one of the finest sum- | 
maries of this event that was pub- 
lished in the official Congress pro- 
ceedings. 
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This and other ideas of the kind | 
are taking root everywhere in the 
schools. Recently I spent a day at a 
conference attended by 420 English | 
teachers. Again, I sat in at a session 
of geography teachers. For eight | eeitiaae 
years I’ve worked with teachers of | “ae” 
the Shelton, Washington schools, in 
the production of an annual forestry 
pageant. Everywhere programs of 
student counseling, vocational guid- 
ance, the need of the science student | 
for courses in the arts and the hu- | 
manities, the need of the English 
student to find an interest in plain, | Pin pr to nga 
practical things, came up for discus- 
sion. In areas where McCulloch once 
explored and pioneered he now be- | 
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Our National Forests 
(From page 34) 


the destruction of small tree seed- 
lings by browsing, the exaction of 
fees for formerly free public range, 
and the prolonged contest over the 
scale of these charges, the allocation 
of the allowable grazing capacity 
among applicants, the problem of 
discrimination in favor of large num- 
bers of small outfits, how to cut 
down oversized and monopolistic 
companies, the best ways to secure 
cooperation of the stockmen through 
advisory boards, and what to do 
about needed range improvements. 
In fact, the problems of the range 
were enough in themselves to keep 
an entire organization busy. But 
added to the direct interests of the 
grazers there were all the problems 
of adjustment to other interests, one 
of which, that of erosion and the 
damage done to farm lands, has been 
mentioned. 

The real core of this problem lies 
in an ancient custom, known as the 
casement or right of user. Unless 
put under permit and paid _ for, 
mere use for a prescribed period ul- 
timately crystallizes into an inalien- 
able right to such use. The period 
of free grazing went far to solidify 
the stockmen who had _ established 
exclusive rights to range, by reason 
of fencing not only water but the 
free range itself, or by running off 
competitors in the conviction that 
the range was theirs, and its use was 
not subject to interference, much 
less cancellation, by any act of gov- 
ernment. The Forest Service could 
not ignore these rights of user, and 
from first to last has had to proceed 
with caution in the effort to main- 
tain the dominant authority of the 
government to protect the rights ol 
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all other classes of users, and of the 
public at large, against the loss or 
damage to these rights by the asser- 
tions and attempts of stockmen to 
acquire exclusive property rights in 
national forests. Many concessions 
have been made to these stockmen, 
but the Forest Service has on the 
whole been able to maintain a rea 
sonable amount of control. Pending 
congressional legislation on this sub- 
ject represents only the latest at- 
tempt to reach a fair adjustment, 
acceptable both to the livestock 
industry and the public. 


The next problem to be tackled 
on the national forests was the min- 
ing industry. It was unthinkable 
that prospecting and mining should 
be banned from these reserves as it 
was in the national parks. So the 
administrative act of 1897 permitted 
the same freedom to miners, in locat- 
ing, working and patenting claims 
within these forest boundaries, as 
applied under local and federal laws 
on the remaining public domain. 
Gold, silver and other precious 
metals have a far greater value fon 
the land which they occupy than 
timber or forage, hence their extrac- 
tion follows the law of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

But so high was the priority that 
attached itself to prospectors and 
miners in the west, that the entire 
mining industry is fiercely resentful 
of any control whatever, right down 
to the present day. Miners, they 
hold, must continue to be untram- 
meled as they have been so far, in 
their right to decide, on inspection, 
that there is “gold in them that 
hills” and to stake out claims, which 
by this mere act gives them exclusive 
right of possession against all com- 
ers, when the description is filed in 
the nearest county clerk’s office. ‘To 
require these free lancers also to file 
their claim in the nearest U. S. Land 
Office was in their opinion too much 
trouble and expense—it might dis- 
courage prospectors. If the Forest 
Service wants to know about these 
adverse, unheralded liens on the peo- 
ple’s possessions, the officers can find 
out by trying to sell some timber or 
locate a road, or the public may be 
advised of it by no trespassing signs 
on a fishing stream. 

Of course, something more is ex- 
pected of the locator and possessor 
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of a mining claim than just a stake 
or two and some man Friday's foot- 
prints in the sand. He is supposed to 
do “assessment” work each year to 
a certain value in developing his 
claim. He can hold possession, ad- 
verse to all public rights of use, as 
long as the validity of this annual 
assessment work goes unchallenged 
by inspection, involving tedious ad- 
ministrative re ports, procedures, 
hearings and decisions in the U. S. 
Land Office, an agency bred in the 
atmosphere of disposing of public 
lands, not keeping them. 

Lode claims can be taken in strips 
1500 feet long, and 600 feet wide; 
good for controlling stream banks 
and blocking access to timber. Placer 
claims can be filed on areas of 40 
acres ostensibly to work the ground 
for “gold.” Combinations and syndi- 
cates can be formed to control 
through this means solid blocks ol 
timber. 

The plain facts are that anyone 
can obtain possession and exclusive 
private use of a piece of desirable 
land within a national forest which 
he covets for a fishing lodge, road- 
side stand, or retirement in his old 
age, by means so devious that it is 
next to impossible to pry him loose, 
and if done, at great trouble and 
time-consuming process, as in the 
case of certain claims filed for black- 
mail, astraddle of the Bright Angel 
Trail in the Grand Canyon, another 
locator can immediately file on the 
same claim. The Grand Canyon 
case was cured by making the area a 
national park. The plight of the 
peoples’ possessions known as_ the 
national forests is worse today than 
ever before, with 84,000 claims cover- 
ing 2,163,000 acres on 60 percent of 
which the intention to acquire val- 
ues other than minerals is so obvious 
that it has become a scandal. (83rd 
Congress, Ist Session, H.R. Report 
No. 1093. Committee on Agricul- 
ture, to accompany H.R. 5358, Aug. 
3, 1953.) So far, the liberality of the 
policy towards mining within the na- 
tional forest resembles the Arab who 
permitted the camel to put his head 
in the tent! Yet this situation could 
be cured by the simple device of re- 
fusing to grant title to the surface of 
mining claims, or give to the occu- 
pant the exclusive right of use and 
possession. Thus, with no actual 
handicaps on mining, the public 
rights in timber, grazing, fishing and 
access could be preserved. The forces 
which have so far prevented this ac- 
complishment are of the same nature 
as those that dominated the free 
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range, but while grazing has been 
put under at least partial control, 
the miner, and his host of fake imi- 
tators, still rule supreme and their 
word is law on the national forests. 

For this situation the true owners 
of these forests, the people as a 
whole, are directly responsible in 
permitting it to continue despite ex- 
posure of the facts. It is their pos- 
sessions that are threatened. There 
is not enough accessible national for- 
est land to go around if it is to be 
parceled out in individual “mining 
claims” to all who prefer exclusive 
possession of a “claim” to the right 
to free access and sport on 180,000,- 
000 acres. In this field, the foresters 
still find themselves at the mercy of 
laws and customs as obsolete as the 
dinosaurs, and are helpless to con- 
trol the situation, lacking the pub- 
lic support to overcome the in- 
trenched strength of the western 
mining interests in Congress. 

The persistence of this dangerous 
and widespread threat to the integ- 
rity and functioning of the national 
forest system, and its accompanying 
damage to every class of user, lum- 
berman, stockman, sportsman, and 
recreationist, can only be explained 
by the power that special interest 
groups possess over congressional 
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policies, with absence of organized 
and audible public sentiment in de- 
fense of common interests. 

In conclusion, all men trained in 
the profession of forestry, whether 
they find employment in federal, 
state, or private organizations, if 
they are members of the Society of 
American Foresters, are assumed to 
have received basic training along 
similar lines as the foundation for 
later specialized work as forest man- 
agers, researchers, or wood utiliza- 
tion experts. They all are, or should 
be, inculcated with the ideals of 
service which is the heritage of any 
true profession. Their immediate 
obligation is to their employers, but 
beyond and above that is the duty to 
serve the best interests of the com- 
munity and the nation. The men 
who guide the policies of the na- 
tional forests are of the same caliber, 
turned from the same lathes, as 
those who direct the aims of private 
forest enterprise. As long as each 
group is true to its professional heri- 
tage and objectives, conflicts as they 
arise can be settled not to give un- 
due advantage to a single interest, 
but in fairness both to the special 
classes of users and to the overall, 
controlling interests of the American 
people. 





| Raised a Deer 


(from page 35) 


woodpile, calmly chewing his cud 
and apparently enjoying our search 
for him. It was amazing how those 
spots blended in with almost any 
part of the scenery and it was neces- 
sary to look twice in order to see 
him at all. 

As he grew older he spent a great 
deal of time lying on the front 
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porch. It was a source of amusement 
to me to hear a car passing the 
house suddenly become a confusion 
of squeaking, hastily applied brakes. 
The amazed, astonished expressions 
of the occupants as they saw a live 
deer resting serenely on a front 
porch. I used to speculate whether 
I was competing with Alcoholics 
Anonymous in changing the habits 
of some of our local residents. 

Our three cats and two wirehaired 
terriers soon took Bambi for granted 
and even offered to play with him. 
He would make a wide sweep of the 
yard gathering speed and then with 
that ridiculously funny leap would 
come bouncing back on all four feet 
at once. As he neared the dogs he 
would stop and start running again. 
The dogs would chase him for a 
short distance and then watch his 
return, just as fascinated as we by 
that peculiar bounce. He started 


going with the dogs when they left 
the house. He was no longer spotted 
but had a smooth tan coat flecked 
with a few white hairs. The dogs 
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tolerated him at first like a lagging 
little brother but when he came to 
their rescue by putting a few vicious 
dogs to rout, with his sharp front 
feet, 1 noticed that they appeared 
to regard him with respect and as 
their protector. 

It was an interesting sight to 
watch a group of dogs gather on the 
corner, as dogs often do. Bambi 
would raise the hair on his back, not 
unlike a cat, and with each step his 
head would work up and down like 
a pump handle. He did this with 
all strange dogs and if they made a 
move of which he didn’t approve 
they felt the sting of his hoofs. He 
could strike so swiftly that only the 
blur of motion was visible. Having 
none of his own kind to associate 
with, I believe, that Bambi thought 
he was a dog. When my husband 
would bring home meat scraps, from 
a cafe, for the dogs, Bambi always 
wanted his share. Quite uncon- 
cerned, he would stand and chew on 
a piece of steak scrap. 

It was a sad day for us when the 
game warden came out and said it 
was time to take him away. He was 
now eight months old and larger 
than most coast deer. No doubt be- 
cause of his milk diet of which he al- 
ways consumed two formulas daily. 

I wanted assurance from the war- 
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den that he wouldn’t be in danger 
of hunters’ guns. It was decided that 
the safest place for his future home 
would be at Big Basin. With only 
one way in and one way out in the 
whole ten thousand acres, the war- 
den assured me, there would be lit- 
tle danger from poachers. 

It was Sunday that we started for 
sig Basin. Going around the many 
short curves soon made the children 
car sick and even Bambi. When we 
reached the park the ranger direct 
ed us to the man who cared for the 
park deer. I think Bambi must have 
suspected something because he 
pressed against my side and if | 
moved he nearly toppled me trying 
to stay close by. I had brought a bot- 
tle of milk along in case I couldn't 
get away and it was a good thing 
too. We finally succeeded in lock- 
ing him in one of the wash rooms 
because he wouldn't leave me. With 
the door shut I could hear his piti- 
ful, frantic crying. It was the hardest 
thing I ever had to do. There were 
tears in my eyes when I got back to 
the car and we were all silent on the 
way home. 

I’ve never gone back to see him 
because one parting is all I could 
ever stand. I know one thing, for 


sure, I'll never, never become a deer 
hunter. 
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Twin Crops 


(Krom page 18) 


Particularly successful and bene 
ficial has been the range riding pro- 
gram. ““Cow-poke” Ed Jones has 
proved efficient in this roving assign- 
ment. Hired cooperatively by J. 
Neils and the Glenwood Cattle As- 
sociation, which was organized in 
1946 by 16 ranchers in the Glenwood 
Valley, Jones puts in his full time in- 
specting fence lines and checking 
range use. He lives in his cabin on 
the Plateau block and stays with the 
cattle during their grazing period 
on the various pastures. 

Chief Forester Elmer Lofgren, a 
University of Washington graduate, 
sums up the record for Jones’ effec- 
tiveness. 

“For the first time in the memory 
of permittees, trespass stock almost 
reached an absolute minimum after 
Jones went on duty. His looking 
after cattle at calving time has paid 
off in a larger calf crop. Cattle came 
off the range in much better condi- 
tion, which means a better market 
price.” 

The grazing program as carried 
out by J. Neils today covers princi- 
pally the following blocks: The Pla- 
teau, which is broken into six pas- 
tures totaling 16,750 acres; the 
Jackel, totaling 18,869 acres and the 
Glenwood block of 16,240 acres. 
The company’s remaining acreage is 
handled under a_ cooperative ar- 
rangement with the U. S. Indian 
Service and is administered by it. 

Of these the Plateau block, grazed 
by members of the Glenwood Cattle 
Association, has had the most inten- 
sive development and use. The 
Jaekel block is also intensively man- 
aged, and is used primarily for sheep 
range. 

The outlet block is not used to its 
fullest grazing capacity. Management 
on this unit is complicated by state 
landownership, with resultant diffi- 
culty in working out satisfactory 
leasing and fencing plans. 

“According to range examiners, 
the Glenwood block has some of the 
finest pine grass-elk sedge range in 
Washington. Total aggregate use ol 
feed in this block does not exceed 
ten percent. When and if full use is 
made of the area a good salting pro- 
gram will be required. Active log- 
ging is in process in this block and 
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some reseeding work may _ be 
needed,” states Lofgren. 

The Underwood Soil Conserva- 
tion District has been making peri- 
odic forage utilization surveys on 
the company’s managed range areas. 
In these “grass-root” reports special 
commendation has been given the 
stockmen for efficient forage use. 
The development of water sources 
had been cited as a special aid in se- 
curing distribution and proper utili- 
zation. 

Good salt distribution has been 
particularly helpful. “The forestry 
staff of J. Neils numbers the loca- 
tions of salting stations on the 
ground. Cattlemen are now asking 
for these utilization surveys, which 
pin-point progress being made. 

In the Plateau block 90 miles of 
fire access roads have helped open up 
the area and distribute cattle grazing 
more favorably. ‘The roads also serve 
a special purpose in aiding timber 
salvage work now being carried on 
by J. Neils on the once-logged area. 

Principal grass on the range is elk 
sedge. Associated with it are moun- 
tain brome, June grass, rye grass and 
Idaho bunch grass. 

It is estimated that to date the 
carrying capacity of the managed 
range has been stepped up at least 
ten percent. 

In contrast, other unmanaged ad- 
jacent ranges have deteriorated to 
wasteland with no carrying capacity. 
Company officials believe that ulti- 
mate range capacity can be doubled 
in a 20-year period. 

Experimental seedings have been 
established, 600 acres in 1942 and 
five plots totaling 20 acres in 1948, 
all on the Plateau unit. Approxi- 
mately $3000 was spent from 1940 
to 1950 on reseeding work. Average 
annual expenditures since then have 
approximated about $600. Species 
used have been mostly alta fescue, 
orchard grass, tall oat grass, bulbous 
blue grass and timothy. 

During 1945, 1946 and 1948, 
11 stock ponds or earth dam reser- 
voirs were constructed. All but three 
have provided ample water for stock 
watering purposes and have a stor- 
age of 25,000 to 50,000 gallons of 
water for fire protection purposes if 
needed. 

On the tree growing side of the 
picture, Forester Lofgren reports an 
increase in natural restocking from 
18 to 68 percent stocked in a 20-year 
period. A snag falling program has 
been carried out, with about 8000 
snags felled to date; approximately 
five percent have had salvage values. 

“A total of 219 acres of experi- 
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mental pine plantations have been 
established since 1939, with about 
155,000 seedlings set out. ‘The first 
plot of 23 acres in 1939 proved that 
such plantings were feasible. ‘Trees 
in that area today are about 15 feet 
high, with an average survival of 
over 90 percent. Complete grazing 
protection was given this area dur- 
ing the early years,” says Lofgren. 

The Department of Forestry, State 
College of Washington, has planted 
three half-acre plots for two years, 
testing 1-0, 2-0, and 2-1 ponderosa , 
pine seedlings. Planting stock has | 
been furnished by nurseries at Pull- | 
man, Wash., Missoula, Mont., Bell- 
ingham, Wash., Wind River, Wash. 
and by the Pack Forest. Planting | 
costs have ranged from $7 to $26 an | 
acre, with survivals running from 
42 to 92 percent. Two plantings, 
however, were complete losses be- 
cause of late spring droughts. 

Poor natural restocking on por- 
tions of the Plateau block has in a 
large measure been due to overgraz- 
ing and poor handling of stock. This 
is proved by the better restocking of 
these lands since the grazing manage- 
ment program has been in effect. 
More trees per acre are therefore a | 
direct result of harvesting grass on a 
sustained-yield basis. | 

The range management program 
is supervised by the J. Neils forestry 
staff, consisting of Chief Forester | 
Elmer Lofgren and his assistant, Ted 
Yedlick. Logging Manager George 
Herion also works with this staff in 
developing plans. 

According to inspection officials, 
the J. Neils grazing program particu- 
larly demonstrates the importance of 
follow-up work in making steady 
gains in range improvement. An- 
nual utilization checks and accom- 
panying reports by Soil Conservation 
District personnel have been instru- 
mental in noting accomplishments 


and in correcting weaknesses. This | 


on-the-ground cooperation between 
the company, permittees and service 
technicians has paid off in improv- 
ing the land for both grass and trees, 
thereby assuring the lasting economy 
of the surrounding communities. 

Other phases of the program in- 
clude the seeding of old logging 
trails, skid trails, landings, old mead- 
ows, and other suitable areas for 
grass growth. 

Fences and water holes are being 
put in. “Riding fence line” is now 
a tree farmer's chore. 

Pine trees and grass get along well, 
say these eastern Washington land 
managers. It means more land at | 
work, producing income dollars. 
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THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 
cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
& 

For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 








Reserve Space Now 


The September issue of 
AMERICAN FORESTS will 
be our Annual Convention 
Number. It will carry addi- 
tional pages, and extra copies 
above our paid circulation of 
25,000 will be printed for dis- 
tribution at our Annual Meet- 
ing to be held in Portland, 
Oregon, September 6-9. 


Here is an opportunity to 
use advertising space in one of 
our most important issues in 
recent years. Your message will 
be read by important leaders 
responsible for the protection, 
development and wise use of 
our forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and out- 
door recreation. 


Reserve Space Now! 


Closing Date 
August First 




















REFORESTATOR 
Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 








Official 
U. S$. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 


UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros, Co, 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











WILLIAM J. BOZETT 
CONSULTING FORESTER 


Services Available to landowners— 
Industry in all Phases of Forestry 
Management, Marketing, Tree Marking G Esti- 
mating—Timber Cruises. 


LOGAN OHIO 











BY GUIDES, TRAPPERS, FORESTERS, 
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with HARODIKES 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
@ Self Supporting 
@ Ideal for Relay Pumping 





Write TODAY for Full Information 


HARODIKES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NORTH DIGHTON, 


Portable Canvas Water Tanks aaa . 


THE ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT WAY 
TO CARRY AND STORE WATER. 


@ Easily Back-packed 
@ Easily Transported 
Available in 150 & 300 gallon sizes 


A WATER SUPPLY AT THE SCENE OF THE FIRE ~ 


and Price 


INCORPORATED 
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The Great American Playtime 


(From page 27) 


harmless reptiles. Roads lead to the 
most important parts, horse and foot 
trails to others. 

Virginia (Shenandoah): This 
beautiful park stretches along the 
top of the Blue Ridge of the great 
Appalachian Mountain System for 
a distance of about 75 miles. A nar- 
row park, it ranges from two to 17 
miles in width. Most of the area is 
still a wilderness and the rolling 
mountains are covered with timber. 
Dozens of little trout streams flow 
through the steep canyons. More 
than 200 singing waterfalls tumble 
over sharp cliffs or drop step by step 
into shady glens. 

Washington (Mount 
Great Mt. Rainier, one of 
est mountains in the world, is the 
feature attraction of this national 
park. Crowned with a gleaming half 
globe of snow, Mt. Rainier, once a 
volcano, now carries on its shoulders 
40 square miles of glaciers. In de- 
lightful contrast to the park’s 26 ac- 
tive glaciers can be found flower- 
covered mountain meadows and 
deep forests, and a great variety of 
mammals, birds and flowers. 

(Olympic): The rain, forests, wild- 
life, upland flower meadows, glaciers, 
lakes and streams make this a unique 


Rainier): 
the old- 


wilderness. Set in one of the coun- 
try’s most rugged mountain masses, 
the park has few roads. White gla- 
ciers creep down the cold peaks. 
Heavy forests grow in the broad val- 
leys. Singing streams race through 
deep, winding canyons. Blue lakes 
shine and sparkle in the sun. All 
about there is the kind of peace 
found only in a true wilderness. 

Wyoming (Grand Teton)s Once 
a noted landmark of Indians and 
mountain men, Grand Teton has 11 
mountains of such boldness and 
prominence they rate as major peaks. 
The park also has 12 glaciers, eight 
large lakes, numerous snow fields 
and extensive forests of pine, fir and 
spruce. 

Wyoming-Montana-Idaho (Yellow- 
stone): Famed the world over for its 
geysers, friendly bears and spectacu- 
lar scenery, Yellowstone is a magic 
name among our national parks. It 
is the largest, oldest, best-known and 
most varied. It is the world’s great- 
est geyser area. It is one of the 
world’s largest and most successful 
wildlife sanctuaries. It features good 
auto roads, speedboats for rent and 
an extensive system of trails for hik- 
ing and horseback riding. 


Return of Handyman 


(From 


project, and there are inevitable de- 
lays if the right kind of experts can- 
not be secured in the proper suc- 
cession. 

So to 
yourselfers 


heck with it, the “do-it- 
” declared, and turned the 
bare hands. 


clock back with their 





ON THE JOB - ON THE SPOT 
KEEPING AMERICA GREEN 











List 


page 15) 


The cash savings in wages, one of 
them told me, was as much as $50 
or more on a job that could be done 
over a weekend, or on a _ holiday. 
Often whole families pitch in and 
help, particularly boys who have had 
any manual training courses in 
school. 

But not all the “do-it-yourselfers” 
took up the idea for practical or 
economic reasons. Some just like to 
do things with their hands. They 
are not concerned about saving or 
making any money. Perhaps they 
do not belong to the current boom, 
because many of them have had 
home workshops for years. However, 
the ranks of the hobbyists have in- 
creased, too, so I asked one of them 
whether the vogue might fade and 
pass, as has Tom Thumb golf and 
similar enthusiasms that once swept 
the country. 

“No, I don’t think so,” 
after a moment’s thought. 


he replied 
“T know I 
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intend to go right on with my wood- 
working, at least as long as I have 
a regular desk job in the city, and I 
may step up my activities after I re- 
tire. You see I shove papers around 
all day, making recommendations 
that are only parts of decisions 
higher up. Very frustrating. From 
woodworking, no matter what I turn 
out, I get a sense of accomplishment; 
of seeing an end product that I have 
worked on all the way through. I 
admit some of the things I produce 
are purely decorative or ornamental 
—but the real fun is in the doing.” 
Unquestionably my friend repre- 
sents a small but solid minority, a 
“blue lodge” of “do-it-yourselfers” 
who are not interested in monetary 
return, although their lamp stands, 
book shelves, bird houses, display 
cases and other gadgets may make 
welcome gifts, or items that can be 
donated to church bazaars, Boy 
Scout drives or other charity bene- 
fits. Some of these enthusiasts de- 
vote weeks and even months to fine 
cabinet-making and other home fur- 
nishings, probably with the pleasur- 
able thought that they may be cre- 
ating genuine family heirlooms. 


Because home _ workshops, like 
television, have proved an effective 
means of inducing the man-of-the- 
house to stay at home during leisure 
hours, women have recently taken a 
keen interest in power tools, lathes 
and other technical equipment. 
Salesmen report that a good percent- 
tage of the “heavy stuff” is being 
sold to the distaff side as birthday or 
Christmas gifts for the men folk. 
Machinery manufacturers took a cue 
from the motorcar makers, adding a 
dash of color and trim that might 
appeal to the ladies! Stylists have 
moved into the act, too, with ta- 
pered “calfskinner” slacks and sleeve- 
less blouses of summer poplin for 
lady “‘do-it-yourselfers.” 

Retail lumber dealers, in many 
cities, are going all-out for the “do- 
it-yourselfers,” but they are not the 
only ones aiding and abetting the 
cause. Some book publishers have 
made a business of encouraging and 
instructing the home craftsman, and 
others are rapidly jumping aboard 
the bandwagon. So many “how-to- 
do-it” books have been issued in the 
last few months that libraries are 
now devoting special shelves to 
them, and have ordered two or three 
extra copies of the manuals most in 
demand. 


(Turn to page 57) 
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, at 
llinor Village 
Unbelievable but true, many XY 
brick ground floor villas with ua) 
bedroom, living room, i 
kitchen, tile bath, completely fur- Cy 
nished, $59.50 weekly. ‘ 
Two and three-bedroom villas 
slightly higher. At the ocean, 
playgrounds, shop ping center. 


Country club privileges available. 
Free booklet, write today. 
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Advanced engineering and precision manufacturing tech- 
niques have earned world-wide acclaim for LEUPOLD 
Engineered instruments since 1907. Exclusive LEUPOLD 
features and dependable LEUPOLD accuracy are your 
\._ assurance of time-saving, trouble-free service under all 


p working conditions. 


LEUPOLD ABNEY LEVEL 
Topographic mapping, checking road 
grades measuring tree heights and 
general leveling work are all accom- 
lished quickly and 
accurately with 
the Leupold AB- 
NEY LEVEL. 


~ 
ae 
ae | 
' Exclusive LEUPOLD de- 


jsign holds 3 scales in milled slide, | 
jfor immediate use without removing an 
jreversing the frame. .. . Saves time and 
trouble on all jobs. 

Bubble magnifier adjusts internally to 
the user’s eye. No draw eye piece to re- 
tract for carrying, no re-focusing each 
time instrument is used. Overall length 
6%”. Comes in saddle ‘eather case with 
belt loop. 

Four scales available: per cent, topo- 
graphic, degrees and chainage corrections. 


(Choice of any 3 scales) $30.00 


LEUPOLD & STEVEN 









INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


4445 N. E. Glisan Street, Portland 13, Oregon 





LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 


ger 4 4 
will 


Precision engineered for all preliminary 
leveling work. Exclusive LEUPOLD 
bubble magnifier adjusts internally to 
user’s eye...lessens eyestrain and per- 
mits faster and more accurate readings. 
Overall length 5.14”. Comes in saddle 
leather case with belt loop......$12.75 

ALL MAKES OF LEVELS, COMPASSES AND 

SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS REPAIRED. 


[ar YOUR INSTRUMENT DEALER OR USE THIS 


MAIL ORDER COUPON 
| Enclosed is (1) 


| LEUPOLD Level checked below. (no ¢c. o.d. ) 
——ABNEY LEVEL _._-_. 
with the following scales: 











______ HAND LEVEL @ oF .. $12.75 
4 Send literature on [) Levels [() Compasses 

ee 

Address_ — 





Zone___State. 
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check or [] money order for 
Please send the 


__..... $30.00 | 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush - $ 5.00 
Teaching Conservation—Beard " 1.50 
Managing Small Woodlands—Koroleff & Fitzwater 1.00 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know 50 
Proceedings, Fourth American Forest Congress 3.00 
TREES 
Arboretums and Botanical Gardens of North America 
—Wyman _... oe oP 
Cultivated Conifers of North America—Bailey : . 12.00 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews. 3.95 


Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast—Eliot 5.50 
Handbook of the Trees of the Northern States and 


Canada—Hough . 6.50 
Home Book of Trees and Shrubs- —Levison 10.00 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Graves 4.00 
Manual of the Trees of North America—Sargent 7.50 
Meet the Natives—Pesman 2.25 
Natural History of Trees of Eastern and Central 

North America—Peattie 5.00 
Natural History of Western Trees—Peattie 6.00 


Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. 52.00 


Textbook of Dendrology—Harlow & Harrar 6.50 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman 7.50 
Trees of Pennsylvania—Grimm 5.00 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region _—Krat vemer 5.50 


Your Forests—Bruere 2.75 


GENERAL FORESTRY 


Forest Policy—Greeley $ 5.50 
Forests and Men—Greeley 3.00 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney : 4.50 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen 6.00 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr $ 6.50 
American Forest Management—Davis - toe 
Applied Silviculture in the United States —Westveld . 6.00 
Farm Wood Crops—Preston 5.00 
Forest Inventory—Spurr - 8.50 
Forest Management—Chapman 6.00 
Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson 6.00 
Forest Mensuration—Bruce & Schumacher . 7.00 
Forest Pathology—Boyce 8.00 
Forest Valuation—Chapman and Meyer 7.50 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley 6.50 
Forestry in Farm Management—Westveld & Peck . §.00 
Insect Enemies of Eastern Forests—Craighead —. 2.50 
Management of Farm Woodlands—Guise 5.50 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham 6.00 


Principles of Nursery Management—Duruz 3.50 


Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith 6.00 
LANDSCAPING AND CARE—GARDENS, TREES, 
FLOWERS 
American Wild Flowers—Moldenke $ 6.95 
Field Book of American Wild Flowers—Mathews 3.95 
Ficld Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong 5.00 
Gardening the Small Place—Clark 3.00 
Hlow to Landscape Your Grounds—Johnson 3.50 
Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental Trees—Pirone 7.00 
Plant Buyers Guide—Steffek 7.50 
Propagation of Plants—Kains & MeQuesten 4.50 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman 7.50 
Tree Experts Manual—Fenska 5.00 


Wild Flower Guide—-Wherry 3.50 
Wild Flowers and How to Grow Them—Steffek 3.95 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood—Henderson $ 6.50 


Coming Age of Wood—Glesinger = j a 
Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss 4.75 
Forest Products—Brown - 5.50 
Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman 6.00 


Logging—Brown _ a ER EER oe tee ... 9.00 


Lumber—Brown 5.00 

Mechanical Properties of Wood—W angaard _ ; 7.50 

Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & 
Forsaith, Vol. II 10.00 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 


Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt -. 
Audubon Water Bird Guide—Pough > ; 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry —~....... . 2.25 


Field Book of Eastern Birds—Hausman . 4.50 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson 3.75 
Field Guide to Western Birds—Peterson —__.. 3.75 


Kish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster ___ a 3.50 





Fisherman’s Enecyclopedia—Gabrielson & Lamonte 12.50 
Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart - 7.50 
Game Management—Leopold —_........... 7.50 
IIunters Encyclopedia—Camp 17.50 
Introduction to Birds—Kieran 2.95 
Land and Wildlife—Graham 4.50 
Mammals of North America—Cahalane 8.00 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger e . 5.00 
Raising Game Birds in Captivity— _Greenburg _ 5.95 
Round River—Leopold - —— . 3.00 
Saga of the Waterfowl—Bovey 5.00 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 

America—McClane 4.95 
Trout and Salmon Fisherman for Seventy- Five Years 

—Hewitt 5.00 
Wildlife Management—-Gabrielson 4.50 

CAMPING 
Alaskan Adventure—Williams $ 5.00 
Book of Nature Hobbies—Pettit . 8.50 
Canoe Camping—Handel ..- $00 
Exploring Our National Parks and Monuments— 

Butcher (Paper $2.50) aa 
Field Book of Nature Activities —Hilleourt a 
Let’s Go Camping—Zarchy 3.00 
Outdoor Guide—Henderson 4.50 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 2.49 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


American Resoureces—Whitaker & Ackerman - incon 

Beatty’s Cabin—Barker Pestanenanadibaisevahe 

Conservation Yearbook 1953—Ke¢z 1uffman 

Conservation in the United States—Gustafson, Guise, 
IHlamilton & Ries 5.00 


Conservation of Natural Resourees—Smith 6.00 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium 4.50 
Legends of Paul Bunyan—Felton 5.00 


Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 2.75 


Our South—Evans & Donahue 3.50 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze 8.50 
Road to Survival—Vogt 4.00 
Soil Conservation—-Bennett 9.50 
Tall Timber Pilots—White & Florek 3.50 
Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman 7.00 
Water, Land and People—Frank & Netboy _.. ; 4.50 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson 3.75 








Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the publishers price of books on 
forestry, conservation and related subjects. The above is only a partial listing of such books and you are 
welcome to order others on the same subjects, whether listed or not. 
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919 - 17th Street N.W 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Return of the Handyman 


(From page 55) 


In addition, newspapers have 
added “how-to-do-it” feature articles 
which have attracted advertisements 
for the latest power tools, lumber 
bargains, and accessories. These spe- 
cial sections or stories can generally 
be found in the Friday or Saturday 
editions, to catch the weekend han- 
dyman trade. 


The National Lumber Manutfac- 
turers Association, a nonprofit  or- 
ganization of federated lumber 
groups, in cooperation with a na- 
tional farm magazine is offering 
prizes totalling $10,000 to rural 
home owners who, during 1954, re- 
model, modernize, renovate, or oth- 
erwise improve their dwellings. 
Primary consideration will be given 
by the judges to the following fac- 
tors: convenience, utility, added liv- 
ing space, appearance and ingenuity. 
While the contest is not limited to 
“do-it-yourselfers,” most farmers are 
pretty handy with tools, and it is a 
safe bet that most of the rural re- 
modelling will be done by the home 
owner himself. 


Like every other trend that has 
swept the country, “how-to-do-it” has 
drawn some criticism and = good- 
natured poking of fun. The barbs 
haven't been aimed so much at the 
handyman, past or present, as at 
some of the new-born escapists or 
self-expressionists. Hal Boyle, the 
humorist, terms “how-to-do-its” as 
“this time-wasting, mind-warping 
ailment of our times—the sad, neu- 
rotic desire to make yourself feel 
important by doing something that 
really doesn’t need tc be done.” 


Boyle threatens to publish an anti- 
how-to-do-it book, which will con- 
sist of “a single page followed by a 
long index listing how-to-do 1001 dif- 
ferent things. No matter which of 
the 1001 how-to-do items you look 
up, it refers you to page one. On 
page one is printed a single word in 
large block letters: “DON’T.” Boyle 
admits, however, that there might 
be a good market for a book entitled 
“How to Inherit Money!” 


Well, however you look at it, the 
“do-it-yourself” or “how-to-do-it” 
trend, or vogue, or boom, or what- 
ever you want to call it, is unde- 
niably America’s littlest big business 
or biggest little business today. 
Many factors indicate that it is not 
only here to stay, but that it will 
continue to grow in membership, ac- 
tivity and enthusiasm. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE 
A BINOCULAR 


You can see distant detail clearly and 
brilliantly only if you choose a binocular | 
of advanced optical design and precision 
manufacture. Trouble-free service 
throughout a lifetime of use 
can be yours, too, if your 
















binocular is of sturdy 
mechanical design 
and construction. 





FREE 
32-PAGE Bausch 
& Lomb 
CATALOG 7X, 35mm 
Tells about tests you can ny 
make before you buy one-year 


theft insurance 
policy at no 
extra cost 


any binocular. 
Helps you select 

a model best 
suited to your use. 
Write Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 
10730 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


U.S. Forest Service Photo 


Lumbermen and foresters the world over rely on LUFKIN measuring 
devices for accuracy and quality. Numerous styles of Log Rules, as 
well as many varieties of Board Rules, Tree Tapes, Log Calipers, 
Lumber Gages, Cruiser Sticks, Folding Log Rules, and Steel Tapes, 
provide a choice that give you exactly what you want. 


BUY [UF KIN TAPES * RULES * PRECISION TOOLS 


From Your Supply House 


259 THE LUFKIN RULE COMPANY, SAGINAW, MICH. 
132-138 Lafayette St., New York City - Barrie, Ont. 


FREE BOOKLET 





The Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Michigan ; 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your free 12-page booklet on Lufkin | 
| Board and log Rules. | 
| Name_ | 
| Address | 
ae State | 


LT ST 
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eousst TREES 


Write for Christmas 
Tree Grower’s Guide— 
by America’s Largest 
growers. Box 27-F 


MUSSER FORESTS.INC., INDIANA. PA. 














SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








EVERGREENS 


Seedlings and Transplants 
For Spring 1954 Planting 
Write for Price List and Planting Guide. 
Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. 


Department of Forests 
INDIANA, INDIANA CO., PA. 








GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 








DATES TO REMEMBER 


September 6, 7, 8, 9, 1954 


- a Mecting 


of 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


MULTNOMAH HOTEL 
PORTLAND, OREGON 














American Arborvitae. Balsam Fir, 


Red Pine 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce 
=. vee reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
o 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg. Maine 
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Reading About Conservation 


By ARTHUR B. MEYER 





hunter or a fisherman in the 

house?”” most of us would stand 
up. Participation in these sports is 
an American tradition regardless of 
how infrequently we go afield — or 
if we just dream about it. As a re- 
sult, volumes of material in maga- 
zines, newspaper columns, and books 
are written for the hunter and fish- 
erman. In this large volume of words 
a wide range of subjects is covered, 
but dealing, as most of it does, with 
either the preservation or the use of 
the wildlife resource, or with an ap- 
preciation of the out-of-doors it is 
relevant to the subject of conserva- 
tion. And a lot of it is first rate read- 
ing. One such book that came to 
our attention this month is The 
Collier’s Book of Hunting and Fish- 
ing by Raymond R. Camp (A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 216 pp., $3.95). The 
book is divided into three portions: 
Fresh Water Fishing, Salt Water 
Fishing, and Hunting. The author 
writes entertainingly and interesting- 
ly about the pursuit of individual 
species of fish and game, with em- 
phasis on the fishing. He discusses 
where to go and how to try for a 
successful trip, including methods, 
baits, and equipment. He writes with 
much ability and an obvious appre- 
ciation of the intangible rewards of 
sports afield. The book is recom- 
mended for either the experienced 
sportsman, who can claim the au- 
thor’s experiences as his own, or for 
the person who is just interested in 
acquiring a bird’s eye view on a wide 
range of sports. 

After joining Mr. Camp in the 
fields and on the streams for a couple 
of evenings, the reader may really 
have his tastes whetted for life in 
the open. In this case a vicarious 
adventure in the wild and frozen 
North may be experienced by read- 


1 SOMEONE asked “Is there a 


ing Crazy- White-Man by Richard 
Morenus (Rand McNally, 320 pp., 
$3.75. Published in 195 9). This is 


the story of the experiences and ob- 
servations of a New York advertising 
man during his transformation into 
a very good likeness of a Canadian 
bushman. 


The author is ordered by his doc- 
tor to get out of the city and change 
his high pressure mode of living. He 
does not “retire” to a farm, as seems 
to be the habit of the nervous pave- 
ment-pounders, but rather to the 
Canadian bush country. He buys a 
small island from a bankrupt, would- 
be resort owner and takes off for it, 
sight unseen. He has fond hopes ot 
spending his days hunting and fish- 
ing, with a few periods off now and 
then to establish himself as a writer 
of renown. In short order he finds 
himself on the treadmill of bush 
living, one that leaves little time for 
other activities than just keeping 
alive. Hours each day are required 
during the winter to get water out 
of the deeply frozen lake. His win- 
ter’s supply of wood, cut from dry 
timber of the wrong species, melts 
away before the demands of the sub- 
zero cold that presses down on his 
cabin. However, by dint of much 
water hauling and wood cutting, he 
manages to get through the first win- 
ter, wiser, but almost penniless. His 
bills to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
he manages to pay off the next sum- 
mer by hiring himself and his island 
out to visiting sportsmen, a process 
that leaves him somewhat richer, and 
much wiser. 


Into the theme of his own adven- 
tures the author weaves many tales 
of the North Country and its people, 
including the Indians, whose name 
for him provided the book’s title. At 
the end of six years he returns to 
civilization, genuinely sorry to leave 
the wilds and feeling that he is just 
beginning to acquire an understand- 
ing of the bush. Very well written, 
by a sensitive and intelligent ob- 
server, this book succeeds in making 
the reader feel that he has shared the 
author’s experiences. 


Forest Management 


American Forest Management by 
Kenneth P. Davis (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 482 pp., $7.50) is the 
newest addition to the American 
Forestry Series. Its author is profes- 


sor of forest management, School of 
University of 


Natural Resources, 
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Michigan. The book is intended for 
use both as a reference and as a text. 
It should serve both purposes well. 


Professor Davis acknowledges the 
multiple purpose use under which 
forests should be managed, but 
points out that he feels the subject of 
growing timber at a profit is a suffi- 
ciently large one for one book. He 
approaches forest management as a 
business concept that is founded on 
forestry technology. It is, he says, 
the art of integration, of the appli- 
cation under varied field conditions 
of underlying principles and tech- 
niques. 


The book is divided into two 
parts. The first, of 13 chapters, deals 
with the “Foundations of Manage- 
ment,” while the second, of eight 
chapters, deals with “Valuation.” 

An excellent feature is the consid- 
erable number of concrete examples 
of forest management as now being 
practiced on specific areas of forest 
land in this country, case histories 
with a wide variety of situations cov- 
ered. Professor Davis continually 
emphasizes that forest management 
must be practical and flexible, but 
this does not mean that he has not 
covered its fundamentals nor that he 
is trying to persuade the reader that 
it is simple, uncomplicated. Quite 
to the contrary. He recognizes that, 
in company with most fields of learn- 
ing, simplicity is reached only 
through the comprehension of com- 
plexities. 

This book is a very fine contribu- 
tion to the professional forest man- 
ager and it will doubtless be well 
received and widely used. 


Briefly Noted 


During a period approximating a 
year many worthwhile books accu- 
mulated at the editorial office of 
AMERICAN Forests without being 
reviewed for its readers. This pre- 
sents a problem. With the consider- 
able volume of new books that keep 
coming up, it does not seem quite 
fair to the readers, who may have 
had opportunity to read elsewhere 
of books published some months 
ago, to take up much time with those 
that have been on the market for six 
months or a year. However, many of 
these are very worthwhile and it 
seems advisable to call them to the 
readers’ attention in case they missed 
them. A compromise is offered by 
briefly listing such books. 

Having conceived of such a classi- 
fication, it seems to be reasonable to 
add to it those books that, though 
judged valuable, are of special in- 


terest to a limited group of readers. 
Under this heading, then, the year 
of publication will be indicated. 


Forest Products Research Guide 
(by the Standing Committee on 
Products and Research of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 5th edition. 386 pp. $10. 
1952) is a catalogue of what has 
been done or is under way in forest 
products research by private and 
public agencies in the U. S. and 
abroad. It identifies more than 
17,000 projects being conducted by 
some 3000 organizations. 


Conservation Law and Adminis- 
tration by William F. Schulz Jr. 
(Ronald Press, 607 pp. $10. 1953) 
was sponsored by the Conservation 
Foundation and is the first compre- 
hensive study of a state’s conserva- 
tion laws and the administration of 
its renewable natural resources. 
Pennsylvania, an old timer in that 
field, is the subject. Pertinent fed- 
eral ‘statutes are mentioned. A 
Model Conservation Administration 
Act is presented as a guide to inter- 
ested groups that are considering 
legislative action in that field. 

Vegetation and Watershed Man- 
agement by E. A. Colman (Ronald 
Press. 412 pp. $7. 1953) is another 
Conservation Foundation study, dis- 
cussing the relationship of vegeta- 
tion to water supply and the man- 
agement of vegetation to augment 
this supply, and to reduce erosion, 
flood peaks, and siltation of reser- 
voirs. 

Birds and Mammals of the Sierra 
Nevada by Lowell Sumner and Jo- 
seph S. Dixon (University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 484 pp. $7.50 1953) is 
prepared for the person who would 
learn of the identity, nature, and 
habitat of some 65 mammals and 
167 birds inhabiting that western 
region of our country. 
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THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
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SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Wrete for 
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trees, which will soon become: 





tors, and Farmers. 


MUSSER Customers KNOW their trees have the RIGHT 
START. We offer world’s largest tree selection of 
You profit from economies of 
Note our low quantity prices at 


Quality plus Volume. 
our huge volume. 
right: 


Seedlings for Forest and Christmas Tree plantings 
Transplants for Conservationists, Timber Opera- 


MUSSER TREES cre GROWING IN ALL 48 STATES / 


it TREES 


Each year MUSSER teams plant over 20 million more 





i 4 


SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 
2-yr. seedlings 4-7” 
$35. per 1000 
NORWAY SPRUCE (MUSSER Special) 
2-yr. seedlings 5-10” 
$35. per 1000 
WHITE PINE 
2-yr. seedlings 2-4” 
$20 per 1000 
DOUGLAS FIR 
3-yr. seedlings 10-14” 

40 per 


Also shade and hardwood seedlings. Write today for Christmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide and complete wholesale stock list; or tell us your requirements. 


& Musser 


FORESTS, INC. 


INDIANA, PA. 


Box 27-F 














MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION TODAY! 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


1954. Convention 
Portland, Oregon — Headquarters, Multnomah Hotel 
SEPTEMBER 6 TO 9, 1954 
A HOUSING COMMITTEE has been organized for The American Forestry 
Association Convention, to be held in Portland, Oregon, September 6 to 9, 


1954. Since all requests for rooms are handled immediately upon receipt, it 
is recommended that you send in your application as quickly as possible. 

In making hotel reservations, please use the blank below. Indicate first, 
second and third choice of hotels. 


A $5.00 deposit is required for each room reserved. Make checks payable to 
The American Forestry Association 1954 Convention Fund. 





HOTEL TWIN BEDS SINGLE AND DOUBLE SUITES 

Double $8.00 

New Heathman $ 8.50 Single 6.50 $16.00 
Single 5.00 

Heathman Double 6.50 14.00 to 20.00 
Single 5.00 

Congress 7.50 to 8.00 Double 6.50 12.00 to 13.50 
Single 5.50 to 8.00 

Benson 10.00 to 14.50 Double 7.50 to 10.00 22.50 to 30.00 
Single 5.50 to 7.50 

Multnomah 8.50 to 15.00 Double 7.00 to 13.00 22.50 


ALL RESERVATIONS WILL BE CONFIRMED IF REQUEST IS RECEIVED BY 
AUGUST I5, 1954. 


PLEASE COMPLETE APPLICATION BELOW GIVING ALL INFORMATION REQUESTED. 
TEAR OUT AND MAIL. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1410 S. W. Morrison St. 
Portland 5, Oregon 


NAMES OF ALL OCCUPANTS — 


(First Choice) 


TYPE ROOM | DATE AND TIME 


DESIRED OF ARRIVAL FOR ROOM 


SUMMARY 
Third Choice of Hotel 


, payable to The AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 1954 CONVENTION FUND is enclosed to bind RESERVATIONS. 


Second Choice of Hotel 
Check in the amount of $ 


MAIL CONFIRMATIONS TO: 


Name 


Address 


DEPOSIT 


an a a ne nn ne ee a ee ee eed 
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Interest Mounts 
In AFA’s Caravan 


DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: 

Is there somebody from New 
England, age nine, that is going 
to Oregon in September of this 
year? My father is running for 
the State Legislature and can- 
not come. Perhaps I could go 
with somebody else from New 
England. I am anxious to go to 
Oregon because I have read a 
lot about it. I'll wait to hear 
from you. 


Rospertr L. DENORMANDIE 
Trapelo Road 
Lincoln, Mass. 


Master DeNormandie’s letter was 
one of 250 received last month by 
the AFA from members of the Asso- 
ciation who are “anxious to go to 
Oregon” to attend the first North- 
west annual meeting of the AFA in 
Portland September 6-9. Most of 
them are interested in making the 
trip on AFA’s “Conservation Cara- 
van” that leaves Chicago August 30 
with scheduled stops at Glacier Na- 
tional Park, the Neils Lumber Com- 
pany in Montana, Portland, San 
Francisco, Yosemite National Park 
and Grand Canyon. 

For example, Member E. A. Pont- 
zer, of St. Marys, Pennsylvania, is 
anxious to bring along his collection 
of 150 different species of United 
States woods. A number of others 
have inquired if a projector and 
screen will be available on the train 
to show pictures of forestry en- 
deavor in various parts of the coun- 
try. With officials of many forestry 
agencies showing interest in board- 
ing the train at various points to de- 
scribe the work in their localities, 
there is every indication that the 
tour will prove to be a liberal edu- 
cation in federal, state and private 
forestry work. 

Meanwhile, the active Ohio For- 
estry Association last month received 
approval from its Board of Direc- 
tors to sponsor its own train or spe- 
cial Ohio section to the Portland 
convention. Whether the Ohioans 
will run their own train to the con- 
vention or include special Ohio cars 
on the big AFA Caravan has not as 
yet been fully determined but in 
any event, as Executive Director 


William Laybourne phrased it last 
month, “Ohio will be there.” 

















CREATION OF A COMMITTEE OF THREE MEMBERS TO SEEK A NATIONAL WATER POLICY was announced 





on May 25 by President Eisenhower at the 4lst convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress in Washington. The committee will consist of the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture, Defense and Interior. Unless we act now on our water 
problems, we may eventually find ourselves living in a have-not nation, the 
President indicated. The only way to get a proper program, he said, was to 
start at the Continental Divide "to see what becomes of the water, all the water 
to the sea" and coordinate water development with other natural activities, in- 
cluding soil conservation. The new Cabinet committee will cooperate with such 
conservation bodies as the Rivers and Harbors Congress and with the Hoover Com- 
mission, the President said. Speaking on the same program, D. A. Williams, 
Administrator, Soil Conservation Service, said that the new emphasis the admin- 
istration has given to upstream watershed management extends the basic concept 
of the 2,585 Soil Conservation Districts with preeminence given to local initia- 
tive and responsibility and featuring teamwork between local, state and federal 
agencies. Upstream programs developed by local groups with assistance from the 
Department of Agriculture are multiple-purpose in nature aimed at soil conserva- 
tion and flood protection, Mr. Williams said. 


BLACK BLIZZARDS—THE DUST FROM A NEW DUST BOWL, are worse than in the bleak '350s, gover- 





nors of five western states informed the White House last month. Conditions in 
today's double dust bowls—located in Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas—are now carrying off valuable topsoil, ruining crops and 
starving livestock. So far, farmers are riding out the storm but the governors 
want to halt the destruction before the farms' savings are eaten away. Mean- 
while, the Agriculture Department, which is advising the President, recommends 
the following measures: To save blowing land, plow deep furrows across the 
fields, turning up heavy clods that will hold down the loose topsoil. If the 
wind and drought last, get some kind of growing cover on the land—any kind of 
vegetation—grass, sorghums, even weeds; keep the cover on the land by grazing 
it lightly, if at all and by plowing only if moisture comes, and then without 
disturbing the top stubble; to avoid future dust bowls, the Department makes 
three recommendations. They are: Conserve water by contour plowing, preserving 
the stubble cover and building tree "Shelter belts"; turn poor land back to 
grass and keep it in grass; cut down on grazing of poor land. 


GROUND WATER RESERVOIRS NOW YIELD ABOUT ONE-SIXTH of the nation's water withdrawals, 





JUNE, 


according to the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. Although some 
have been and are being overdrawn, in the aggregate they could yield much more. 
Why, then, do wells run dry, asks Karl Hess in the Washington Daily News. The 
catch, he says, is a simple lack of knowledge. We simply do not know enough 
about our ground water supply although its total capacity is believed to be 
several times that of the Great Lakes and possibly equal to about 35 years' 
supply of the rainwater that runs off to feed our surface water bodies. Actu- 
ally, the ground water supply of the nation is not shrinking, Mr. Hess states. 
Its dissipation has come only on a local basis and the main cause is overpumping. 
Ground water is now taken from the wells (private, industrial and municipal) of 
America at a rate of more than three billion gallons a day, Mr. Hess revealed. 


(Turn to next page) 
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NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 





HOW MUCH SNOW _IS THERE IN THE MOUNTAINS THIS YEAR? About this time of year people begin 


to ask this question, Forest rangers in the U.S. Forest Service engaged in snow 
survey work endeavor to supply the answers for farmers who want to be prepared 
for irrigation, power company officials looking to the amount of water that may 
be developed from the snow pack, and others interested in the possibilities of 
floods. An indication of the amount of snow and water contained in snow found 
in some snow courses on April 1 of this year, compared with the water content at 
these courses for a period of 15 to 17 years, is as follows: Hoodoo Summit 

on the Lolo National Forest had 172.6 inches of snow containing 69 inches of 
water. The average content for 17 years is 46.6 inches. Lookout Pass on the 
Coeur d'Alene National Forest had 136 inches of snow with 50 inches of water. 
The 17-year average water content is 33.4 inches. Desert Mountain on the Flat- 
head National Forest had 51.4 inches of snow containing 18.3 inches of water. 
The average water content for 15 years is 15.3 inches. Moisture resulting from 
snow represents generally about one-half of the annual precipitation and is 


becoming more definitely appreciated as a valuable resource in the economy of 
the northwest. 


MONTREAL WILL BE THE SITE OF THE 20th NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE CONFERENCE March 14-16, 





1955, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. Last time one of these large 
meetings was held in Canada was in 1942 when the 7th North American Wildlife 
Conference met at Toronto. Dr. Gustav A. Swanson, president, has appointed 

C. Gordon Fredine, wildlife research biologist of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
to represent the society as chairman of the technical sessions program committee. 


TREES FOR TOMORROW, INC., OF WISCONSIN, CELEBRATED ITS 10th ANNIVERSARY in April and 





re-elected Folke Becker, president. Highlighting a decade of activity, Mr. 
Becker told representatives of the 12 paper mills and five power companies who 
sponsor the organization, that no other organization in the country works more 
closely with landowners, public agencies, school administrators, teachers and 
the pupils themselves than Trees for Tomorrow. M. N. Taylor, executive director, 
said that his organization has distributed six million free trees to 4988 land- 
owners, machine=-planted another three million for 162 people, and prepared for- 
est management plans for 122,000 acres of woodlands owned by 339 people. More 


than 16,000 people have studied resource management at the Trees for Tomorrow 
camp. 





NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE: George L. Drake, 65, vice president and chief forester of the Simpson 
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Logging Company, Shelton, Washington, retired in May. He is a former president 
of the Society of American Foresters, the Pacific Logging Congress, and the 
Western Forestry and Conservation Association. Born in New Hampshire, Mr. Drake 
received his forestry degree at Penn State. He joined the Simpson staff in 1930 
following a tour of duty with the Forest Service. Appointment of Richard Kil- 
bourne as director of the Division of Forestry Relations of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was announced in April. He succeeds Willis M. Baker, director for the 
last 16 years, who named Assistant Director Kilbourne to succeed him. A graduate 
of Penn State, Mr. Baker has been in public service for 40 years, 16 of them as 
the very active head of TVA's soundly-conceived forestry program in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area. A former Marine, Mr. Kilbourne, has a master's degree in 
forestry from Yale. His career included both the private and public forestry 
fields. He is presently vice-mayor of Norris, Tennessee. St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany has announced the award of its Fellowship in Forestry to Philip H. Larson, 
currently engaged in silvicultural research at the Southeast Forest Experiment 
Station in Lake City, Florida. A native of St. Paul, Minnesota, Mr. Larson is a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota and now plans to enter the Yale Univer- 
sity Graduate School to study for his Ph.D. degree under the direction of the 
School of Forestry. His doctoral thesis will be directed primarily toward the 
pulp and paper industry and will deal with the effect of certain climatic and 
environmental factors on the wood density and proportion of summerwood in slash 
pine. As announced by A. B. Recknagel, the firm's Fellowship in Forestry is 
valued at $1000 and covers one year of work. Col. W. B. Greeley, former chief 
of the Forest Service and vice president of the West Coast Lumbermen's Asso-=- 
ciation, last month was presented with an official tree farm certificate by 
Washington Governor Arthur B. Langlie. Col. Greeley's 40-acre tree farm is 
located at his home on the shore of Port Gamble Bay, in Washington. 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


H. H. Chapman 
(Our National For- 
ests and What They 
Mean to Us) is pro 
fessor emeritus of 
the outstanding sen- 
ior members of the 


forestry profession, 
he is a_ recognized 
authority on _ forest 
taxation and valua- 





tion. Prof. Chapman 
played a major part 
in the establishment 
of the first national forest in the U. S., in 
Minnesota. A former director of The 
American Forestry Association, he has been 
a frequent contributor to AMERICAN Forests 
and is the author of a number of books, 
among which Forest Finance, Forest Men- 
suration and Forest Valuation are widely 
known. 


Mr. Chapman 


Albert Arnst (Twin Crops in the Pines) 
is a former editor of The Timberman and 
currently is managing editor of The Lum- 
herman. A forestry graduate of Oregon 
State College, he has done public relations 
work in the Pacific Northwest and has been 
a regular contributor to AMERICAN ForREsTs 
and other leading conservation periodicals. 


James Stevens (A Forester is First a Man) 
is one of the nation’s outstanding conserva- 
tion writers. In charge of the Seattle pub- 
lic relations office of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, he has written articles 
and features for most of our better known 
publications. He also is the author of a 
number of books. 





Creighton Peet (Fa- 
mous Forests) is a 
New York newspaper 
and magazine write 
who has written lit- 
erally hundreds of 
articles, columns and 
reviews for many of 
the leading publica- 
tions of the country. 
A graduate of the 
Columbia School of 
Journalism, he has 
worked for newspa- 
pers in New York, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles. In addition, he has written many 
factual books for children. 


Mr. Peet 


E. John Long (T/i 
Return of the Handy 
man) is a native of 
Pennsylvania, studied 
at the U. S. Naval 
Academy and Col 
umbia University and 
has worked as a news 
boy, reporter, co! 
umnist and editor. 
He was on the stafl 
of the National Geo 
graphic for more 
than ten years. He 
was a member of the William Beebe Deep 
Sea and the MacMillan-Byrd Arctic Ex 
peditions. During the war Mr. Long saw 
duty in both the Pacific and Atlantic thea- 
ters and in 1947-48 served as naval aide to 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal. 





Mr. Long 


Letters 
(From page 3) 


CAN Forests, for I am a lover of these Big 
Trees. However, I should like to point out 
one statement that is somewhat misleading, 
namely (page 49) that ‘ . today nearly 
all of these trees are in either the Sequoia, 
the Kings Canyon, or the Yosemite Na- 
tional Parks .. .” I know that this is not 
the case, for I have seen and worked among 
hundreds of Big Trees in Sequoia National 
Forest, and have also visited the groves in 
the Tahoe, Stanislaus, and Sierra National 
Forests. 

In regard to the relative acreage of Big 
Trees on various types of public and on 
private land, I have taken the following 
figures from a 1952 report prepared by the 
State Park Commission and the State For- 


Kind of Ownership 


ester for the California Legislature entitled 
“The Status of Sequoia Gigantea in the 
Sierra Nevada”: 

If you have not seen this report, it might 
be worth your investigation. Not only does 
it give much valuable background informa- 
tion regarding Sequoia gigantea, but it re- 
ports on the feasibility and desirability of 
public acquisition of the remaining 12 per- 
cent of Big Tree acreage now in private 
ownership. The investigation which led to 
this report was the result of a California 
Senate concurrent resolution, brought about 
by the logging of Big Trees in privately- 
owned groves since World War II. 

Richard H. May 
Berkeley, California 


All Stands 


Virgin Stands 


| 
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MODELS “Y” and “5-A” are the 
two most popular Pacific Pumpers 
in the field . . . used and proven 
by private and public fire protec- 
tion agencies throughout the world. 
Both are lightweight, perfected for 
dependable operation and adapt- 
able to all modern accessories and 
techniques. 





Above: Model "Y" . . medium 
weight (70 Ibs.) for portability with 
power ... 63 g.p.m. at 100 p.s.i. to 
20 g.p.m. at 225 p.s.i. 

Below: "5-A” lightweight 
(38 Ibs.) but pumps more water than 
any other comparable unit . . . 32 
g.p.m. at 80 p.s.i. to 6 g.p.m. at 275 
p.s.i. 





PACIFIC “PACOLIZED” HOSE. . 


the best lightweight hose you 
can buy for portable or emer- 
gency water supply . . . perma- 
nently mildew proof and rot re- 
sistant . the most flexible 


| hose of its type. 











Public Acres Percent Acres Percent 
Federal Specify ‘Pacific’ Pumpers, Hose and ac- 
National Parks 14,570 41 13,260 57 | cessories. Write for information on the 
National Forests 13,315 38 6,445 27 "y", "5-A" and the full line of Pacific 
State of California 2.512 7 1,692 7 fire equipment, perfected for portability 
Other public (county, etc.) 840 2 260 l and high performance. 
Total Public 31,237 88 21,657 92 | 
Private 4,370 12 1,870 s PACIFIC Marine Supply Co. 
Sy ees say 2 prime i eee 
GRAND TOTAL — 35,607 100 23,527 100 . hiv 


(Most cutover Big Tree lands in public ownership were acquired after logging.) 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 











Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather tha 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted | 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resource 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $1( 
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Photo submitted by Mrs, Richard Rodrigue? 


The so-called sausage tree is one of the oddities of Hawalls 
large flora tribe, most of it non-native. The tree actually | 
native to Africa’ The ‘‘sausages’’ are not edib 








iV UNFORGETTABLE EXPERIENCE! 


Vacation this summer in the wilderness. Join the Trail Riders of the Wilderness on that ex- 
pedition you have been planning to take in the wild rugged back country of our forests and 
parks. See for yourself the magnificent beauty of the primitive wilderness as you ride the nar- 
row trails ... fish in lakes and streams . . . climb the mountain or hike around the lake .. . 
enjoy the companionship of fellow riders ... relax beside the evening campfire .. . sleep 
soundly under a canopy of stars; and return to civilization refreshed and vigorous to tackle 
the job ahead. That can be your vacation with the Trail Riders . .. AN UNFORGETTABLE 
EXPERIENCE, 


Several expeditions are already filled, but additional reservations are available on 


most of the trips. On filled trips you may be able to pick up a cancellation. We 


will do our best to include you on the expedition of your choice. 


FLATHEAD—SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, MONTANA HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
July 5 to July 16; July 16 to July 27 aa July 26 to August 5. P 
$215 from Missoula, Montana. Parties limited to 25 $215 from Vernal, Utah. Party limited to 26 


QUETICO—SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, MINNESOTA Canoe Trip SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
July 27 to August 6 and August 10 to August 20 
; July 10 to July 19 = $205 from Sun Valley, Idaho. Parties limited to 25 
$195 from Ely, Minnesota. Party limited to 15 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
SHOSHONE—YELLOWSTONE TRAIL, WYOMING August 13 to August 23 and August 28 to September 7 


July 20 to July 30 $215 from Durango, Colorado. Parties limited to 25 
$215 from Cody, Wyoming. Party limited to 25 GLACIER PEAK—LAKE CHELAN, WASHINGTON 
MAROON BELLS—SNOWMASS WILDERNESS, COLORADO August 26 to September 6 
215 Vonetehne. Washi >, imite 25 
Suite 32 to Daly 31 and Meet 8 to Ancen 13 $215 from Wenatchee, Washington. Party limited to 25 
$215 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado SEQUOIA—MT. WHITNEY WILDERNESS, CALIFORNIA 
Parties limited to 30 August 25 to September 3 
WONDERLAND TRAIL, MT. RAINIER NATIONAL PARK. $210 from Lone Pine, California. Party limited to 20 
WASHINGTON PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


August 15 to August 25 September 8 to September 19 
Cost $210. Party limited to 25 $215 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. Party limited to 25 
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FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Washington 6, D. C 








‘Tees is one of the Cat* D7 Tractors with No. 7A Bull- 
dozers owned ly the California State Division of Forestry : 
Forest Ranger Charles P. Campbell says: “We feel these 
*dozers have saved many acres of valuable timber. One 


takes the place of 100 men fire fighting. The service we 
vet from our Caterpillar Dealer is superior.” 

Fire fighting is just one of many jobs for these 
versatile vellow “dozers. They ve got 160 miles of road 
and firebreaks to maintain. Here this D7 team is building 
anew road to lron Peak Lookout, 1.350 feet in elevation. 

That's rocky stuff it’s rolling along—tough to handle. 
But the blade, of heavily reinforced construction welded 
into a rigid one-piece unit, is extra tough. The cutting 
edges. reversible for extra service, and the replaceable 
end bits, are hardened for longer wear. 

Youll eet a lot of work with little down time at low 
cost from this slugger. For maximum performance, blade 


capacity is matched with tractor HEP. And ease of adjust- 
ments and handling. plus excellent: operator visibility, 
contribute further to bie production, 

Your Caterpillar Dealer backs this unit and all 
Caterpillar-built equipment with fast. on-the-spot serv ice. 
(=k him to show vou how it can outwork any competitive 
“dozer. Hell be elad to demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.. Peoria, Illinois. U.S.A, 


CATERPILLAR’ 


* Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks BR 











